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ANOTHER MISTAKEN PLEA FOR SEGREGATION BY ABILITY 

A few years ago Abraham Flexner proposed for New York City a 
separate school for gifted pupils. Comment was made in this journal 
at the time to the effect that such a school was neither necessary nor 
desirable. The proposal for segregation of pupils by ability has 
emerged again in the latest Inglis Lecture, which was this year de- 
livered by John L. Tildsley, assistant superintendent of schools in 
New York City. The title of the lecture is The Mounting Waste of 
the American Secondary School (The Inglis Lecture, 1936. Harvard 
University Press), the waste referring not to monetary loss but to 
“the waste of these boys and girls.”” The proposal by Tildsley would 
go further than that by Flexner because it includes separate schools 
not only for the gifted but also for the less competent pupils, thus 
providing for a three-track system of separate secondary schools. 

The grounds for the proposal are the results from tests of intelli- 
gence and reading. Intelligence quotients were computed on the 
Terman Group Test of Mental Ability administered in 1934 to 
27,573 boys and girls who, as graduates of eight-year public and 
parochial elementary schools, were seeking admission to the high 
schools of New York City. The quotients of 22.6 per cent of the pu- 
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pils were below go, and 8.6 per cent had quotients above 120. The 
test in reading was administered on the opening of schools in Sep- 
tember to the pupils of the same group whose intelligence quotients 
had been recorded as less than go. “Eighty-seven per cent of these 
pupils were rated below the norm for the eighth grade, some as low 
as the norm for the fifth grade.” The lecturer does not raise the 
question of whether, with such large numbers of pupils involved 
and such large proportions found low on the tests, the “‘norms”’ 
might not be at fault. 

At most points, notwithstanding that its main proposal is unac- 
ceptable, the lecture makes interesting and informative reading. In 
part, the interest arises in a persistent query in the mind of the 
reader as to how the dominating educational conceptions of a promi- 
nent administrative officer in our largest urban system could remain 
so unaffected as they appear to have been by the extensive social 
and educational trends of the generation or more over which his con- 
tacts with the system have extended. The point of view is that of 
the past, not the living present. Not only would the lecturer have 
segregation by ability; for the superior pupils he would have segre- 
gation by sex, at least in the larger boroughs of the system. The high 
school seems to him an institution in essence immutable and the 
diploma a representation of a fixed standard. One infers that to him 
the curriculum is a static entity. At one point, for instance, he seems 
to assume that algebra must be in the programs of all pupils. In 
spite of the progressive exclusion of youth from employment during 
a half-century or more, he still hopes that less competent pupils will 
again find remunerative work and thereby remove the school’s per- 
plexities of adapting the program to their needs. He looks back in 
admiration on the teachers of the high school in which he began, as 
a teacher, his long educational career, and at the same time he dis- 
parages the teachers of today—“there were giants in those days.” 
On the whole, Tildsley seems to seize the occasion both to advocate 
segregation by ability and to express his disbeliefs in many current 
practices and trends. 

The occasion of his Inglis Lecture is not the first on which Tildsley 
has advocated segregation by ability. He has urged it previously 
and has been commended for his courage in doing so. Nor is this the 
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first time in educational history that courage and error have been 
associated in the same proposal. The establishment of separate 
schools for pupils of different abilities is undesirable and, in all likeli- 
hood, unnecessary. It is undesirable because it would be undemo- 
cratic. It is almost certainly unnecessary because secondary schools 
are still far from exhausting the possibilities of provisions for indi- 
vidual differences within schools. Let the doubter examine a study 
like Billett’s in the National Survey of Secondary Education and 
note both the range of promising provisions and the small propor- 
tions of schools in which the provisions have been made. Differentia- 
tion by ability we must have, but advocates of segregation would be 
accelerating the progress of differentiation more by urging provisions 
within schools rather than in distinct schools. 

The lecturer deserves praise for not putting forward again the 
hackneyed proposal to make the curriculum for all the less com- 
petent pupils a vocational one. He distinctly says, ‘The vocational 
school is not a solution.” If this is true, there is further ground for 
the belief that separate schools are not needed to provide desirable 
differentiation. It is relevant to point out that exclusion of youth 
from industry raises the whole question of the appropriateness of 
extreme specialization, vocational or other, at the high-school level— 
and the trend will be away from it. With the curriculum in larger 
part general, differentiation by ability within schools is increasingly 
feasible, even within schools of much smaller enrolments than those 
of the huge institutions of New York City to which Tildsley raises 
vigorous objection. 

If separate schools are essential to differentiation, one wonders 
whether all the communities now having only a single high school, 
which make up all but a minority of the systems of the country, 
must reconcile themselves to perpetually inadequate provisions for 
their youth of secondary-school age. 


WISCONSIN REQUIRES INSTRUCTION IN CO-OPERATION 
School authorities in Wisconsin have this year been putting into 
operation a law requiring the teaching of co-operative marketing 
and consumers’ co-operatives. The law, enacted by the legislature 
in 1935, amended an earlier statute listing subjects required to be 
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taught in the curriculum. Following is the full text of the amended 
law, which is chapter 397 of the Laws of 1935. 

To amend subsection (1) and to create subsections (11), (12), (13) and (14) 
of section 40.22 of the statutes, relating to the curriculum in certain schools. 

The people of the state of Wisconsin, represented in senate and assembly, 
do enact as follows: 

SECTION 1. Subsection (1) of section 40.22 of the statutes is amended to read: 
(40.22) (1) Reading, writing, spelling, English grammar and composition, geog- 
raphy, arithmetic, elements of agriculture and co-operative marketing, history 
and civil government of the United States and of Wisconsin, citizenship and 
such other branches as the board may determine shall be taught in every com- 
mon school. All instruction shall be in the English language, except that the 
board may cause any foreign language to be taught to such pupils as desire it, 
not to exceed one hour each day. 

SECTION 2. Four new subsections are added to section 40.22 of the statutes 
to read: (40.22) (11) Co-OPERATION. Every high school and vocational school 
shall prescribe adequate and essential instruction in co-operative marketing and 
consumers’ co-operatives. 

(12) TEACHER TRAINING. The governing boards of the university, state 
teachers’ colleges and county normal schools shall provide in their respective 
institutions adequate and essential instruction in co-operative marketing and 
consumers’ co-operatives. 

(13) TExT MATERIAL. The state superintendent of public instruction and 
the dean of the college of agriculture at the state university shall co-operate in 
the preparation of outlines to be used by teachers in the courses offered under 
subsections (11) and (12) and they shall have power to request the assistance of 
any teacher or professor in any of the schools of the state in the preparation of 
such outlines. They may also make a recommended list of materials now in 
pamphlets or books for guidance to teachers of these courses. 

(14) TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. In granting certificates for the teaching of 
the courses in economics, the social studies and agriculture, adequate instruc- 
tion in co-operative marketing and consumers’ co-operatives shall be required. 

SECTION 3. This act shall take effect September 1, 1935. 


It is seen that the law demands a place in the curriculum of the 
lower schools for the teaching of co-operation, but it goes further in 
requiring this instruction in the teacher-training institutions, in pro- 
viding for the preparation of materials of instruction, and in recog- 
nizing co-operation in the granting of certificates for teaching in cer- 
tain fields. In a letter on behalf of Wisconsin’s Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, R. S. Ihlenfeldt, supervisor of rural schools, explains 
that it is the opinion of the department that “co-operation should 
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permeate the entire school situation and should not merely be con- 
fined to instruction in a formal class period over possibly two or three 
months.” It is also believed that, to teach co-operative marketing 
and consumers’ co-operatives effectively, teachers must have a de- 
sirable background for such instruction. One of the first responsi- 
bilities is assumed to be that of assisting teachers to develop the 
necessary background. Accordingly, a meeting of the “college peo- 
ple” of the state was held in April to offer suggestions on the teaching 
of the new content. 


HERE AND THERE AMONG THE H1GH SCHOOLS 


Innovations in reports of pupil progress—In the Oceanside (New 
Jersey) High School, of which Walter S. Boardman is principal, a 
new plan of reporting pupil progress is being developed. Every week 
teachers report pupils showing notable change in some respect. 
These reports, which become a part of the active records of the pu- 
pils concerned, are carefully considered by the principal, and some 
action is taken immediately. Usually a letter goes to a parent—not 
a form letter but a carefully worded report. Frequently there is also 
a conference with the pupil or a memorandum to him. Sometimes 
there is a conference with the teacher. The disposition of the case 
is noted on the face of the card, and the card is filed with the pupil’s 
records. If a letter has been sent, the carbon copy is filed. It is be- 
lieved that this system makes possible giving full recognition to all 
known individual differences, and there is always an attempt to 
inspire further effort on the part of the pupil. 

The plan provides no regular report cards, but any parent or pu- 
pil may obtain a full analytical report of the progress of the pupil 
at any time on request to the high-school secretary. When such a 
request is made, special forms requesting information are sent out 
to all teachers. On the basis of the reports on these forms, a sum- 
mary is prepared, usually with an added comment by the principal. 
The reports are summarized in the principal’s office because teach- 
ers’ comments are not always tactful and because unity can be 
brought about by examination of the various reports concerning an 
individual pupil. 

In effect, this high school has substituted for the traditional report 
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card a system of reporting significant or desired facts at a time when 
they are believed to be most useful or most wanted. “Parents vitally 
interested in the progress of their children may keep closely in touch 
with their work. Beyond a formal notice of outstanding work or 
failure, indifferent parents are not bothered with report cards, nor 
is the school troubled with the sending of such reports.” 

Back of this reporting system is a simple yet rather complete 
system of pupil records, among which are an index card for quick 
reference, a form for scholastic achievement, a registration card, a 
form for vocational information, a form for estimates of “friends 
and neighbors,” and a card for the disciplinary record. The whole 
system includes also an annual certificate of achievement issued to 
all pupils. 

In the high school at Orange, Massachusetts, of which Dwight S. 
Davis is principal, a novel procedure is followed in distributing 
semester reports to the pupils. The procedure is made possible by 
the size of the enrolment, which is about three hundred. Each pupil 
comes to the office and in privacy receives his card from the hand 
of the principal. In turning the card over to the pupil, the principal 
makes any necessary comment—giving praise for work well done, 
admonishing the pupil for not having done his best, or suggesting 
that the pupil seek the aid of the teacher. 

A course in orientation for Grade VII —The junior high schools of 
Richmond, Indiana, were among those which early worked out an 
improved program for their pupils. A recent innovation being tried 
out in the Julia E. Test Junior High School of the Richmond system 
is an orientation course in Grade VII B. The tentative outline of the 
course, prepared by Heth Smith, principal, includes the following 
topics: a comparison of “the old school and the new,” the school 
plant, the subjects for Grade VII, rules of the school, the pupil’s rela- 
tion to the school, the extra-curriculum, the report card, the library, 
thrift, the cumulative record system, “how to study effectively,” 
the plan and purpose of the junior high school, counseling in Grade 
VII A, specialization, and elective subjects and courses. 

Continuity for the pupil in the home-room organization.—In the 
Augusta Lewis Troup Junior High School of New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, the home rooms are organized so that each has pupils from 
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Grades VII, VIII, and [X and so that pupils remain with the same 
advisers through all the years of their stay in the school. Joseph A. 
Fitzgerald, the principal, introduced the plan in this school after 
having previously organized a similar plan in the Bassett Junior 
High School in the New Haven system. 

Among advantages seen for the plan by the principal are that it 
“quickly, quietly, and thoroughly assimilates the inexperienced 
seventh-grade pupils into the social activities of the school and pre- 
vents their floundering about in adjusting themselves to this pro- 
gram,” “provides experienced social leadership in the home-room 
groups,” ‘“‘widely increases the number of companions a pupil meets 
in the course of his school life,” ‘‘gives each home-room group... . 
a cross-section of all the ranges of ability in the school,” “does away 
almost entirely with grade or class consciousness,” and aids the 
guidance program through giving the home-room adviser a period 
of three school years in which to become acquainted with each pupil 
and through making for an improved school discipline. 

Principal Fitzgerald sees only two objections to the plan. One of 
these is that the organization does not permit the home-room adviser 
to act as teacher for his group in any subject, but often this arrange- 
ment is not possible under other plans, especially in large schools. 
The other objection is the added labor involved in keeping pupils 
in continuous home-room groups and at the same time respecting the 
demands of homogeneous grouping. It is Fitzgerald’s opinion that 
this objection is “purely administrative.” 

A program for fostering courtesy —A project of the student council 
of Central High School at Aberdeen, South Dakota, of which R. R. 
Deimer is principal, has been the compilation of a manual of courtesy 
(of about twenty-five pages) known as The Mirror. The content is 
distributed to four parts: “Reflections at Home,” “Reflections at 
School,” ‘Reflections in Public Places,” and “Reflections at Social 
Functions.” The nature of the content is suggested by the divisions 
of “Hints to the Unwise” in the part devoted to “Reflections at 
School,”’ which are: “In the Corridors,” “In Home Rooms,” “In 
Class,” “In the Lunchroom,” “In Library and Study Hall,” “In 
Assembly,” and “In the Gymnasium.” Examples of “hints” on be- 
havior in school are: “Confine your racing and other gymnastic 
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activities to the out-of-doors or the gymnasium.” “You may be 
artistic but do not adorn walls with sketches and murals 

Each of the parts is headed by the names of the persons responsible 
for preparing it, including the “student author,” “cabinet member,” 
and faculty adviser. The brochure, illustrated with a number of 
half-tons engravings, was composed, printed, and bound in the 
school’s print shop. 

Central High School has also an organization of pupils called the 
“Courtesy League,” the purpose of which is stated to be the raising 
of the standard of courtesy in the school by developing proper habits 
of conduct and aiding the pupil “in acquiring those mannerisms of 
culture which should be practiced in the home, in public places, and 
at social functions.” Eligibility for membership is extended to all 
pupils in the school. This league assures continuous attention in the 
school to the need of developing courtesy and desirable manners. 

The open-forum policy and practice in one high school.—In the high 
school at Millburn, New Jersey, much is being done to encourage 
unhampered discussion by pupils of institutional and public ques- 
tions. According to the principal, R. J. Bretnall, an important fea- 
ture of the plan is the placing of newspapers in all rooms of the build- 
ing at 7:45 each morning. Two rules are observed in the use of the 
papers: (1) No pupil is ever forbidden to read a newspaper. (2) 
Anything found in the paper may be brought up in its related subject 
on the day of issue and must be given consideration. The oppor- 
tunity is provided of using the activity hour of the home rooms at 
least once each week for open-forum discussion of some question of 
interest concerning the school, the municipality, or the nation. The 
school has an active open-forum club, which meets once each week 
and the objects of which are to create interest and to give pupils 
experience in leading discussions. As often as the pupils desire, the 
assembly takes the form of an open-forum discussion. For such an 
assembly a panel is selected to lead the discussion. After the panel 
discussion the meeting is open to anyone from the floor either to 
give an opinion or to ask questions of the panel. To avoid “blind” 
questions, a bibliography on the subject of discussion is prepared be- 
fore each general assembly and is placed in all rooms of the building. 
The principal reports that the community and the school administra- 
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tion are favorable to the plan. Although many controversial issues 
are discussed, no protest has ever been received. 

An “honor-day” program—According to a report sent by Roy C. 
Bryan, assistant principal in charge of the school, and prepared 
by Mary Katherine Hafer and Faye M. Estep, teachers, Holmes 
Junior High School of Covington, Kentucky, has transmuted its 
“May-Day program” to an “honor-day program” in order to direct 
school enthusiasm into a more desirable channel. The May-Day 
program had revolved around a “May Queen,” selected by pupils 
on the basis of scholarship, participation in the extra-curriculum, 
character, and personal attractiveness, but difficulties were experi- 
enced in having the voting recognize all four of these points. It was 
suggested that the pageantry, beauty, stateliness, and form of the 
May-Day program be combined with the giving of school honors to 
all who had distinguished themselves in some way. The aim was to 
create a program which would encourage pupils to aspire to better 
work and conduct, develop school spirit and traditions, improve 
relationships of school and community, give honor where it was due, 
and achieve other values. Among the school activities and indi- 
viduals honored in the new program are pupils of high scholarship, 
clubs, service groups, home-room presidents, winners in intramural 
sports and other contests, a newly organized “Student Aid” group, 
and officers of the student council. The practice of selecting and 
honoring the outstanding pupil was combined with the new features 
of the plan. 

In the first year of the new plan the outstanding pupil was a girl; 
she was called the “Spirit of Holmes,” the name embodying a list of 
commendable qualities. The second year the outstanding pupils 
were boys, and the general idea dominating the pageant was mascu- 
line. In both these pageants these pupils were given leading réles. 
The general effect, however, of each pageant, inclusive of its printed 
program, was to spread recognition to other deserving pupils and 
to activities. 

Inaugural exercises for pupil officers—The O’Keefe Junior High 
School of Atlanta, Georgia, signalizes the election of pupils to offices 
in the ‘Student Organization” by impressive inauguration exercises 
in the Baptist Tabernacle near at hand. The exercises include 
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musical numbers by band and orchestra, a flag ceremony, addresses 
by the retiring and incoming presidents, administration of the “oath 
of office,” and the announcement of appointments. 

A mimeographed school paper that carries advertising —Not long 
ago we included in this section the report of a novel plan of carrying 
on the activities of a school paper in Yellow Springs, Ohio, where the 
school is responsible for a page in the local weekly. Another small 
high school that has solved the problem in a novel way is the Com- 
munity High School at Leland, Illinois, of which W. E. McCleery 
is superintendent. The school paper, called the Black and White, is 
mimeographed—a form which is no novelty among such publica- 
tions. The distinctive feature is the fact that as a mimeographed 
school paper it carries advertisements, which pay the cost of issuing 
it. Marvin L. Johnson, the pupil editor of Black and White, who 
sent in the report, writes his belief that some good is accomplished 
for the school by this paper, some training along journalistic lines 
provided for the editor and others, and some contribution made 
toward a public-relations program. 


AN INVENTORY OF ExTRA-CURRICULUM MEMBERSHIPS 


In connection with an extra-mural course in education adminis- 
tered by the University of Michigan, Besse Tohill Davis, principal 
of the Lincoln School of Wyandotte, Michigan, undertook an inven- 
tory—a “survey’—of extra-curriculum activities in the public 
schools of the city. The system consists of five elementary schools, 
two junior high schools, and a senior high school. Conditions in each 
school were investigated. The study involved a number of aspects, 
but we have space only for the evidence concerning the extent of 
membership in extra-curriculum organizations in each school and 
throughout the system. This evidence is reproduced in the accom- 
panying table. In making interpretations, the reader should keep 
in mind that pupils below Grade III are not represented. 

While the percentages of pupils having membership vary widely 
for the elementary schools (ranging from 5.5 to 25.2 per cent), all 
five figures are smaller than for either junior high school in the 
system. The two junior high schools are as far apart as 26.5 per 
cent and 60.9 per cent—the range suggesting striking differences in 
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policy at the same school level in a single system. The proportion 
in the senior high school is greater than in one of the junior high 
schools and much smaller than in the other. 

Investigations of this kind in local systems stimulate considera- 
tion of policies in matters of the extra-curriculum. 


TABLE I 


TOTAL ENROLMENTS OF SCHOOLS AND NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES OF 
PUPILS HAVING AND NOT HAVING MEMBERSHIP IN EXTRA- 
CURRICULUM ORGANIZATIONS 


Purits Havinc Purits Not Havinc 
MEMBERSHIP MEMBERSHIP 


Number Per Cent Per Cent 


Elementary A 229 
Elementary B 440 
Elementary C 143 
Elementary D 402 
Elementary E 316 
Junior High A 324 
Junior High B 376 
Senior High 1,335 


WOOD 


3,565 


An Essay-ContTest Fiasco 


The essay contest is indeed a hardy perennial. In the midst of 
the frosts of accumulating disfavor among school workers, it con- 
tinues to thrive. Seekers of publicity and all types of propagandists 
without imagination resort uninterruptedly to this means of securing 
attention for themselves or their causes, and there seems no end to 
the parade of participants in the contests. This stereotype in ad- 
vertising will survive even the dismal outcomes of the particular essay 
contest which are at this writing being reported in the newspapers. 

At the risk of repetition for some readers, we extract from press 
reports the main events in this sorry tale. A famous comedian 
offered a prize of five thousand dollars for the best essay in the inter- 
ests of peace. An eighteen-year old boy, a Junior in the high school 
of a Missouri village, was selected by the judges as recipient of the 
award. He made the trip east to receive it. He was quartered in 
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33 14.4 196 85 
89 20.2 351 79 
36 25.2 107 74 
22 5-5 380 94 
50 15.8 266 84 
86 26.5 238 73 
229 60.9 147 39 
463 34-7 872 65 
1,008 28.3 2,557 71 
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one of New York’s large hotels and was taken to the circus, to the 
theaters, and to the sponsor’s home to dine. In the meantime it was 
discovered that this contestant had plagiarized, word for word, part 
of an article written for a magazine some months before by a college 
president. Charged with plagiarism, the boy asked the meaning of 
the word. In utter naiveté, according to press reports, he readily 
admitted copying the article and submitting it as his own. He said 
that he didn’t see anything wrong in the act and that the article 
was much better than he could have written. He “just looked up a 
lot of magazine articles on the same subject in the library” and then 
picked out what he thought was best. He didn’t copy it all. He 
“just took enough paragraphs to make it the right length.” He had 
counted the words. The sponsor expressed himself as feeling badly 
and disliking to see the boy suffer from what seemed, ‘‘on the sur- 
face, an honest mistake.” 

Outcomes of essay contests are not often so dramatic and dis- 
tressing as in this instance, but they are probably never unaccom- 
panied by untoward elements smacking of conscious or unconscious 
plagiarism and other objectionable aspects too generally recognized 
to require identification here. Perhaps essay contests cannot or 
should not be completely abated, but they should, at the least, be 
reduced in frequency and ameliorated. A step in amelioration would 
be seeing to it that the word “plagiarism”’ is firmly imbedded in the 
vocabulary of pupils long before they have reached the Junior year 
of the high school. In view of all the writing that is required of 
secondary-school pupils, transmission of the full meaning of the word 
should have an important place in the moral education of youth. 


An INQUIRY CONCERNING “CREDIT” STUDENTS 
IN EVENING SCHOOLS 

Few studies have been made of students in evening schools. F. J. 
Jeffrey, assistant superintendent in St. Louis, recently made a ques- 
tionnaire study of evening-school students there who were taking 
high-school work for credit. He has submitted the results of his 
compilations of the responses. The evidence is summarized in these 
pages because it has significance for adult education as a part of the 
secondary-school program. The responses tabulated were made by 
830 students in three schools in St. Louis, namely, Soldan, Beau- 
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mont, and Roosevelt. The total attendance in evening schools at the 
time the questions were answered was 6,414, and the “credit” stu- 
dents represented 13 per cent of this total. 


1. Status of evening high-school term credits: 285 students had no credits; 
the median amount was 3 credits; and 97 students had more than 16 credits. 

2. Status of day high-school term credits: 296 students had no such credits; 
the median was 10 credits; and 306 students had more than 16 day credits. 

3. Attendance at day high school: 533 students had attended, with a median 
attendance of 4 terms; 100 had attended 8 terms. 

4. Ages: the median age was 21 years; each of the age groups from 17 to 
30 contained more than 25 students; the range of age was from 16 to 55. 

5. Plans for graduation: 592 students were planning to be graduated; 196 
were not; 40 did not answer. 

6. Use of evening-school credits toward graduation from day high school: 
132 students were planning to use the credits in day school; 620 had no such 
plans; and 78 did not answer the question. 

7. Plans for use of evening-school credits: 387 students made no answer 
about the use of evening-school credits; 267 would use them in their work or for 
general knowledge; 176 expected to use them for admission to college. 

8. Employment status: 306 students were engaged in office work; 137 were 
in skilled trades; 56 were in sales work; 44 were in factories; 152 made no answer 
or were unemployed; the remainder were scattered through many kinds of em- 
ployment. 

9. Expectation of help in present employment: 384 students expected 
evening-school credits to help them in their employment; 446 did not. 

10. Expectation of help for future employment: 295 students expected the 
credits to help them in this way; 535 did not. 

11. Continuance if “standard” credits were not assigned: 433 students 
would continue; 286 would not; 111 did not answer. 

12. Continuance in present program if credits were not assigned: 406 stu- 
dents would continue; 94 would not; 330 did not answer. 

13. Suggestions for subjects not offered: no one subject was “suggested by a 
sufficient number of students to merit attention.” 


Evidence of this sort affords assurance that large proportions of 
adult students in evening high schools are interested in the work 
taken for its own sake or for purposes of general culture without 
regard to its significance for vocational or college preparation. 


TRENDS IN THE OFFERINGS IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS 
OF NEBRASKA 


An investigation of trends in the offerings in public and private 
high schools of Nebraska has been made by Alvin W. Johnson, 
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executive dean of Union College at Lincoln. He is willing to share 
certain evidence from the study, and portions are reproduced in the 
accompanying table. The total number of schools for each of the 
years represented in the study are those for which all data were at 


TABLE I 


NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN 
NEBRASKA OFFERING WORK IN CERTAIN FIELDS AT SEVEN- YEAR INTERVALS 
FROM 1899-1900 TO 1934-35 AND THE AVERAGE NUMBERS OF UNITS AVAIL- 
ABLE IN SCHOOLS OFFERING THE WORK 


Fields and Items — 1906-7 | 1913-14 | 1920-21 | 1927-28 | 1934-35 

English: 

Number of schools. ... . . 58 81 226 375 410 485 

Percentage of schools....} 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0 

Average number of units. 2.7 4.3 3.0 2.9 3.6 3-9 
Foreign languages: 

Number of schools. ..... 58 81 226 370 405 449 

Percentage of schools....} 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0 98.7 98.8 92.6 

Average number of units. 4.3 4.8 4-3 2.8 2.7 2.5 
Mathematics: 

Number of schools...... 58 81 226 375 410 485 

Percentage of schools....} 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0 

Average number of units. 3.3 3.2 2.9 2.8 3.0 2.8 
Science: 

Number of schools... ... 58 81 226 375 410 483 

Percentage of schools....| 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0 99.6 

Average number of units. 3.5 3.2 2.7 2.8 2.9 3.0 
Social studies: 

Number of schools. ..... 56 81 226 375 410 484 

Percentage of schools... . 96.6 | 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0 99.8 

Average number of units. 2.0 2.6 2.6 2.7 3.0 2.5 
Commercial subjects: 

Number of schools. ..... 13 25 172 233 302 454 

Percentage of schools... . 22.4 30.9 76.1 62.1 73-7 93-6 

Average number of units. 2.3 1.0 0.9 1.5 2.1 3.3 
Normal training: 

Number of schools...... 3 17 198 289 203 205 

Percentage of schools... . §.2 21.0 87.6 77.1 49.5 42.3 

Average number of units. 1.0 1.0 1.4 1.9 1.7 2.5 


hand, and this number is also the number of schools offering English. 
Among the trends disclosed by the investigation are the following: 
(1) The average offering in English increased appreciably during the 
period. (2) The offering in foreign languages dropped off markedly. 
(3) Commercial subjects made rather notable gains. The changes in 
other fields, particularly in mathematics, science, and the social 
studies, were not so striking. 
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CONFERENCE OF ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS OF 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


During the week of July 20-24, 1936, a conference of administra- 
tive officers of public and private schools will be held by the Depart- 
ment of Education of the University of Chicago in the Club Room of 
Judson Court, College Residence Halls for Men, for the discussion 
of important problems in school organization, administration, and 
supervision. The morning programs will consist of lectures by mem- 
bers of the Deparment of Education and visiting instructors and 
the afternoon programs of separate round-table discussions for 
superintendents and principals. Programs of the conference will be 
mailed to anyone applying to Professor W. C. Reavis, Department 
of Education, University of Chicago. 

Room and board will be provided, to the extent of the available 
capacity, in Judson Court for the week, Monday to Friday, for 
sixteen dollars. Reservations may be made through William J. 
Mather, Bursar of the University of Chicago. 

The conference is open without fee to students registered in the 
summer quarter and to administrative officers of public and private 
schools who desire to attend. The general theme of the institute is 
“Innovations in Educational Administration.” The complete pro- 


gram follows. 
Monday, July 20 


DEPARTURES IN THE EDUCATION OF DEVIATE CHILDREN 

“The Truant Type,” Edward H. Stullken, Principal, Montefiore Special 
School, Chicago, Illinois 

“Retarded Readers,” William S. Gray, Professor of Education; Executive 
Secretary, Committee on the Preparation of Teachers, University of Chicago 

“Rapid Learners,” Guy T. Buswell, Professor of Educational Psychology, 
University of Chicago 

Organization of round-table conferences for the afternoon sessions. Separate 
conferences will be conducted each afternoon for superintendents and principals. 


Tuesday, July 21 
IMPROVEMENTS IN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

“Restoration of Obsolete Buildings,” Thomas J. Higgins, Assistant Director, 
Research and Building Survey, Chicago Public Schools 

“Selection, Training, and Supervision of Custodians,” George F. Womrath, 
Business Superintendent of Schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

“Management of Equipment and Supplies,” Rufus A. Putnam, Business 
Manager of Schools, Evansville, Indiana 
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Wednesday, July 22 


IMPROVEMENTS IN PuPIL PROGRESS FROM THE APPLICATION 
OF CONTRIBUTIONS TO EDUCATIONAL SCIENCE 


“Education as Cultivation of the Higher Mental Processes,” Charles H. 
Judd, Professor of Education; Head of the Department of Education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago 

“Better Personality Development,’ George D. Stoddard, Director, Iowa 
Child Welfare Research Station, University of Iowa 

“Some Principles of Mental Growth,” Frank N. Freeman, Professor of Edu- 
cational Psychology, University of Chicago 


Thursday, July 23 
PROGRESS IN SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY REORGANIZATION 


“County-School Consolidation,” Clarence G. Cooper, Superintendent of 
Baltimore County Schools, Towson, Maryland 

“Community Health Program,” Henry J. Otto, Director of Education, 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation, Battle Creek, Michigan 

“State Planning of School Services,” Fred Engelhardt, Professor of Educa- 
tional Administration, University of Minnesota 


Friday, July 24 
CARRYING FoRWARD CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT 


“In City School Systems,” Nelson B. Henry, Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago 

“On a County Basis,” Clarence G. Cooper, Superintendent of Baltimore 
County Schools, Towson, Maryland 

“On a State-wide Basis,” Hollis L. Caswell, Professor of Education; Associate 
Director, Division of Surveys and Field Studies, George Peabody College for 
Teachers 

Wuo’s Wuo IN IssuE 

R. E. BLACKWELL, assistant to the president, University of Louis- 
ville. JouN Guy FowLkEs, professor of education at the University 
of Wisconsin. GEORGE J. SKEWES, professor of education at State 
Teachers College, Mayville, North Dakota. FRANCES SWINEFORD, 
research assistant in the Department of Education of the University 
of Chicago. WALTER L. WILKINS, assistant professor of education at 
the University of Notre Dame. RicHarp O. Woops, graduate stu- 
dent at George Washington University. Kari J. HoLzinceEr, pro- 
fessor of education at the University of Chicago. 
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COLLEGE RECRUITING: SALESMANSHIP 
OR GUIDANCE? 


R. E. BLACKWELL 
University of Louisville 


College recruiting is one of the most significant problems in the 
educational field today, affecting not only the colleges and uni- 
versities of America, but the secondary schools of the nation and the 
students themselves. Every college executive realizes how general 
this practice of recruiting has become; more forcibly does the high- 
school principal recognize its existence; but, most of all, the high- 
school Seniors of some achievement must realize the pressure drive 
for students on the part of American colleges and universities. Re- 
cruiting activities are not limited to any one type of institution of 
higher learning. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF COLLEGE RECRUITING 

It would be extremely interesting to get a real picture of the de- 
velopment of college recruiting. If “recruiting’’ were given a suf- 
ciently inclusive definition, it might perhaps be said that higher 
educational institutions have always practiced certain types of stu- 
dent solicitation. Modern recruiting seems to owe its existence to 
five distinct forces: (1) the existence in most states of more colleges 
than are necessary to provide higher educational facilities for the 
persons who desire such training, (2) the dangerous financial situa- 
tions faced by most institutions during the past five years, (3) the 
actual operation of selective admission in a few colleges and universi- 
ties, (4) excessive endowment for scholarships in a limited number 
of schools, and (5) increased emphasis on extra-curriculum activi- 
ties, particularly athletics, in American colleges. 

Oversup ply of colleges.—In a recent study O’Rear, of Teachers Col- 
lege, gives statistics which show that thirty-six states are provided 
with more collegiate institutions than student demand warrants.’ 


* F, B. O’Rear, ‘‘Must Our Colleges Compete?” Teachers College Record, XXXVIT 
(November, 1935), 130-41. 
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It is a recognized fact that, within certain limits, the per student 
expenditure for efficient college instruction and administration de- 
creases as enrolment increases. Colleges with small student bodies 
have always had financial difficulty, with the exception of a limited 
number of schools so heavily endowed as to be practically inde- 
pendent of student fees. During the past few years, however, schools 
having large endowments have suffered from lack of income from 
endowment funds. To provide adequate budgets, colleges have con- 
stantly had to seek the largest enrolments possible. These state- 
ments should not be interpreted as being in opposition to the small 
college. The writer is a graduate of such a college, and he will al- 
ways be loyal to that institution and sympathetic with all small 
colleges. He is trying to say that, because most of the states are 
oversupplied with colleges, the great majority of which are small 
institutions, these schools have found it necessary for self-preserva- 
tion to embark on a program of student solicitation. 

Depression leads to recruiting —The depression led to unparalleled 
efforts in recruiting. Income from endowments and special gifts to 
educational institutions were curtailed. Drastic salary cuts and re- 
duced operating expenditures did not, in most cases, reduce operat- 
ing costs sufficiently to offset the decrease in income. Hundreds of 
students who would normally attend colleges and universities found 
college attendance out of the question because of lack of funds. 
There seemed only one solution: an organized attempt to induce 
more of the fewer students who would attend some institution to 
enrol in a particular college. As rapidly as one school in a state 
turned to recruiting as a means of financial salvation, other schools 
followed. 

Selective admission—Selective admission necessarily calls for 
careful investigation, frequently for personal interviews with a 
candidate, his parents, and his school authorities and teachers. It 
may be argued that this act is recruiting. The procedure represents 
recruiting, but recruiting in its ethical and perfectly legitimate func- 
tioning. Many colleges that did not practice selective admission 
eyed with envy the splendid contacts which schools using this pro- 
cedure were forming in high schools and began adopting similar 
methods. 
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Excessive scholarship endowments—A striking example has con- 
vinced the writer that endowed scholarships have caused many of 
the evil practices in current recruiting procedures. In the situation 
referred to, one institution has an endowed fund which has enabled 
it to award hundreds of valuable scholarships each year and thus 
attract the cream of high-school Seniors. Other schools in the terri- 
tory naturally hesitated to permit this condition to continue; many 
of the sons and daughters of their alumni and many from their own 
geographical and religious constituencies were being taken from 
them by the institution having at its disposal an almost unlimited 
number of scholarships. The other institutions, not being in position 
to compete with the same instrument, adopted strong recruiting 
programs. The donor of the scholarship fund did a great deed for 
the individual school and perhaps for some students, but for higher 
education in general his gift was a questionable asset. In its endow- 
ment funds every institution should have money which can be used 
to help worthy students who actually need such assistance, but an 
excessive amount of scholarship funds designated for one institution 
is certain to create critical problems for the other schools of the terri- 
tory which offset the good accomplished. 

The extra-curriculum—tThe last factor suggested was the in- 
creased emphasis on excellence in the so-called “extra-curriculum 
activities.” The desire for superiority on the gridiron, on the basket- 
ball court, in the playhouse and music halls, and on the platform 
has caused colleges to embark on an extensive, expensive, and fre- 
quently destructive program of recruiting. 


CURRENT METHODS OF STUDENT SOLICITATION 


Indirect and direct methods of solicitation—It is unnecessary to dis- 
cuss recruiting methods at length. It will suffice to summarize briefly 
some of the current means of student solicitation. There is a group 
of indirect activities, among which may be listed advertising, pub- 
licity, denominational co-operative endeavors, alumni organizations, 
radio programs, student activities, conventions sponsored by a col- 
lege or meetings on the college campus, publications, public ad- 
dresses by college authorities, and numerous other activities of a 
similar type. Many of these activities have other primary motives, 
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but they are all linked with solicitation of students. Another group 
of institutional activities might be labeled direct recruiting methods, 
including such procedures as the following: personal solicitation of 
students by field representatives, direct-mail sales letters, intensive 
alumni campaigns, high-school visitation by college authorities, 
high-school day on the college campus, scholarships and other special 
inducements, valedictorian awards offered as bait to the high-school 
Senior, denominational pressure—and the list might be extended al- 
most indefinitely. Space does not permit a discussion of all these 
activities. Two have been of particular interest to the writer: first, 
the work of the field representative and, second, the use of scholar- 
ships. 

The field representative-—The college field representative has possi- 
bilities of becoming the most important liaison officer of higher edu- 
cational institutions. However, as the work of the field representa- 
tive is handled in a large number of institutions, it represents, in the 
opinion of the writer, the most deadly curse of American higher 
education. That there is need for, and justification of, a field repre- 
sentative in most colleges is freely conceded—provided the person 
selected for the position has a true educational conception of his task 
and is prepared to carry out that realization. The subject of this dis- 
cussion, “College Recruiting: Salesmanship or Guidance?” dis- 
tinguishes between desirable and undesirable recruiting methods 
and practices, between constructive and destructive work with 
prospective students. The writer can see no place in a self-respecting 
institution of higher education for a salesman. He does see unlimited 
opportunity for the development of a college guidance officer. The 
salesman gets; the guidance officer gives. The former is likely to in- 
jure his school, though he may succeed for a short time in increasing 
the student enrolment sufficiently to take care of part of his salary 
and expenses. The latter will build up good will among high-school 
teachers and authorities that will in time yield significant returns 
on the investment made to keep him in the field. The salesman is 
interested in an individual student only to the extent of the income 
gained from the prospective student if the salesman is successful in 
“landing him.” The guidance officer is interested in the boy or girl 
for the good of that boy or girl. The salesman is a commercial agent ; 
the guidance officer, an educational agent. 
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The pressure of the college authorities for immediate results tends 
to cause the most conscientious guidance officer to become a mere 
salesman. A specific experience illustrates the point. A college rep- 
resentative was scheduled to address a high-school Senior class on 
the topic ‘Choosing a College.”’ A member of his board of directors 
happened to be in the city and, learning that the college representa- 
tive was to speak to the Seniors, came to the school. In his talk the 
speaker tried to outline points which a student should keep in mind in 
choosing a college home. He scarcely mentioned the institution which 
he was serving and certainly did not leave the impression that there 
was only one school which students should consider. The guest of the 
day did not say so in words, but the question on his mind could easily 
be read, ‘Why should we be paying his salary and expenses for a 
talk of that kind?” He had expected a sales talk. The speaker had 
tried to give a guidance talk. The first job, then, is to educate col- 
lege presidents and officials to the value and long-time returns of a 
sincere guidance program. 

If the college-recruiting program is to be one of guidance as con- 
trasted with salesmanship, those who are assigned to the task must 
educate themselves. The successful field representative must have a 
knowledge of secondary schools, of higher education, and of ado- 
lescent psychology. He must have guidance information which can 
be imparted to high-school students and must possess a thorough 
understanding of the problems of secondary and higher education. 
He must understand youth, be sympathetic with their problems, 
and have an interest in youth which is greater than his interest in 
the institution that he is serving. 

Will a guidance program pay? One of the leading high schools of 
Indiana year after year invited the representative of a certain college 
to talk to the pupils, at the same time definitely barring other college 
representatives except as they might be given opportunities to talk 
to small groups of students interested in their particular colleges. 
Why? Because, in the words of the high-school principal, ‘This one 
talk provides the students with a sound basis for considering the 
selection of a college.” In another school the representative firmly 
intrenched not himself but his college because he spent several 
hours hunting up information for a girl who had a college problem 
and wrote her a letter advising her of his investigation—an act which 
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could benefit in no direct way the institution that he was serving. 
Her principal expressed his appreciation for the help given the girl 
and extended an invitation for the representative to return for a 
series of conferences with other Seniors who had college problems. 
Did it pay for this agent to neglect his own institution to help a 
girl meet a college problem? The answer is obvious. 

The evils of scholarship inducements——So many schools have taken 
up the style of giving away their offerings that high-school Seniors 
with good scholastic records (average records in many cases), 
coupled with even the slightest special ability, demand a college 
education at no expense to themselves—and usually get it. High- 
school authorities encourage their pupils to seek scholarships. Some 
schools even have a committee to solicit scholarships for their pu- 
pils. A volume could be written on the subject of scholarships, but 
the author of such a volume could tell anyone who has been in con- 
tact with the problem little that he does not know about the prac- 
tices being carried on in many colleges, practices that would be con- 
sidered unethical in the field of business. Do you know of institu- 
tions that give “honor” or “valedictorian” scholarships which in 
effect are nothing more than devices to keep students from attend- 
ing some other competing institutions? Do you know of scholarships 
covering tuition given by certain schools which in turn require a 
recipient of this “honor” to live in the college dormitory and pay a 
rate that permits the institution to realize a profit sufficient to pay 
the student’s tuition? Do you know of colleges that fix the rate of 
tuition according to the marks made by the student, the most de- 
structive of all forms of student financial help? Do you know of 
working scholarships available in certain institutions—the ‘‘work” 
consisting in playing in the school band; making trips with the foot- 
ball team; contributing to the journalistic, forensic, or athletic life 
of the school; or some other equally difficult task disliked by the 
typical college student? These are hypothetical questions, but one 
does hear of such scholarships. 

It is so easy to be misunderstood; let the writer make clear his 
own attitude concerning scholarships. He believes (1) that every 
institution should have some scholarship funds which can be given 
to students without any financial support; (2) that all possible work, 
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honest-to-goodness work, should be provided for deserving and 
capable college students, including the football players who really 
need help and who are willing to give a reasonable amount of their 
time and energy to earn their tuition at necessary and worth-while 
tasks. The writer can see no evil in this type of help. He can see no 
justification for other types of scholarships or tuition grants. 

Interestingly enough, the majority of college heads condemn the 
scholarship program but use it because “other schools do.” Un- 
fortunately, this condition is the one pessimistic aspect of the situa- 
tion. The individual colleges cannot be blamed. Certainly, the stu- 
dent cannot be criticized for accepting the scholarship. The blame 
must be placed on the system that college authorities have allowed 
to develop. It is doubtful whether any one school can be successful 
in opposing that system. Until the institutions unite in a common 
program, rigidly enforced, there is little hope for the riddance of the 
scholarship evil—the most pernicious and devastating of all recruit- 
ing practices. 


SOME PRINCIPLES OF RECRUITING 


This article has seemed to emphasize the negative aspects of re- 
cruiting. The writer wishes to list certain positive principles which 


seem to him to be in keeping with fundamental educational pro- 
cedure. (1) Prospective students should be supplied with complete 
and accurate information about the objectives of a given college; its 
real, not imaginary, distinctive features; its bona fide offerings, 
sometimes not the courses which are listed in the catalogue; the 
proved advantages of the school; its educational standing; and simi- 
lar information which will enable the student to decide intelligently 
whether he wants to attend that college or whether his own needs 
can be supplied better by some other institution. (2) In every in- 
stitution some member of the staff should be delegated to help stu- 
dents in solving their college problems and their vocational prob- 
lems. Such a person should be prepared adequately to carry out the 
true function of his task. (3) Adequate financial assistance should 
be provided for students who need it and who are willing to earn it— 
all such help to be given with full public knowledge. (4) College re- 
cruiting must be co-operative among the institutions of a specific 
territory, for only as higher education as a whole prospers and be- 
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comes firmly established financially will individual colleges become 
secure and free from the devastating results of cutthroat competi- 
tion. (5) Every college has a justifiable right and an obligation to 
keep its constituency informed about its activities and progress 
through the use of publicity, bulletins, radio, special representatives, 
and similar means. (6) The college-recruiting program should be 
planned in co-operation with the secondary schools and in complete 
harmony with their guidance needs. (7) All activities having to do 
directly or indirectly with student solicitation should be under the 
guidance and control of one person responsible directly to the presi- 
dent. (8) The salary of the recruiting agent should be sufficiently high 
to insure the appointment of a person qualified for the job by train- 
ing and experience. Most certainly, the salary should not be de- 
pendent on the representative’s success as measured by increased 
enrolment. 

The recruiting problem affects not only institutions of higher 
learning but the secondary school and the individual students. Space 
does not permit the development of this thought, but the writer has 
talked to enough high-school principals to know that the majority 
of them resent the colleges’ making the high schools a happy hunt- 
ing ground for prospective students. They resent salesmanship; 
they welcome constructive guidance programs. Many persons who 
are familiar with current recruiting practices seriously question the 
effect on the individual student of large-scale recruiting campaigns. 

This article has been entirely subjective. It is not based on objec- 
tive evidence. Is it not time for some national organization—per- 
haps the American Council on Education, the American College 
Publicity Association, the Association of American Colleges, or one 
of the great educational foundations—to make a thorough and 
critical analysis of current recruiting practices? Leaders in the field 
of secondary-school administration and guidance should be included 
in the personnel of any study group, since the problem of college re- 
cruiting is one of intense importance to the high schools of America. 
Such a study should do much to bring all the colleges into a common 
and unified program, not of salesmanship, but of guidance. 
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TUITION POLICIES FOR NONRESIDENT 
HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS 


JOHN GUY FOWLKES 
University of Wisconsin 


GEORGE J. SKEWES 
State Teachers College, Mayville, North Dakota 


MAJOR QUESTIONS 

Although a long line of court decisions establishes education as a 
function of the state rather than of the local community,’ the de- 
velopment of school systems in most states has been from the com- 
munity outward. The establishment of high schools, in particular, 
has proceeded in this manner, and as a result much of the area of the 
country is not included in any high-school district. Children who de- 
sire a high-school education but who live in territory not maintain- 
ing a high school usually become nonresident pupils in a nearby 
school. The attendance of nonresident pupils in a high school raises 
a number of administrative problems: How much tuition shall be 
charged for nonresident pupils? By whom shall the tuition of non- 
resident pupils be paid? What is the responsibility of high-school 
districts to provide for nonresident pupils? Shall the admission of 
nonresident pupils be a permanent policy or a temporary arrange- 
ment? What is the responsibility of the state for providing second- 
ary education? 

In an attempt to answer such questions as those suggested, the 
following policies for financing the education of nonresidents will be 
discussed: (1) assessment of a tuition fee determined by the slight- 
additional-expense theory, (2) assessment of a tuition fee equivalent 
to a proportionate share of the cost of the school, (3) payment by the 
state of the tuition for nonresident high-school pupils, (4) assump- 

1 Gunnison v. The Board of Education of the City of New York, 176 N.Y. 13; State ex 
rel. Clark et al. v. Hawarth, 23 New England Reporter 946; Speight v. The People, 87 
Ill. 595; Associated Schools v. School District No. 83, 122 Minn. 254; Kennedy v. Miller, 
97 Calif. 429. 
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tion by existing districts of the entire cost of maintaining high 
schools, (5) allocation of all territory of the state to high-school dis- 
tricts, and (6) direct assumption by the state of the entire financing 
of secondary education. 

The important question of funding capital outlay is excluded from 
this discussion. Optimum funding procedures cannot be determined 
until the responsibility of providing for nonresident pupils is fixed. 
When this responsibility has been fixed, policies can be effected 
which will properly distribute the burden of funding capital outlay 
with respect to the number of years and the geographical area to be 
included. 

SLIGHT-ADDITIONAL-EXPENSE THEORY 

The assessment of a tuition fee considerably lower than a propor- 
tionate share of the cost of operating the school is predicated on the 
assumption that the presence of additional pupils does not entail a 
great increase in expense. When a school is already operating and is 
not utilizing the full capacity of the plant or instructional staff, a few 
additional pupils can easily be accommodated with little if any 
additional expense. No larger teaching staff will be needed, the ex- 
penditures for janitorial service and supplies and for instructional 
supplies will increase only slightly, and per pupil costs will therefore 
be decreased. If, however, the number of additional pupils is too 
great, an increase must be made in the teaching staff and often addi- 
tional space must be provided. There is evidently a limit to the pro- 
portion of nonresident pupils which can be cared for in any school 
without enlarging the school plant, and, if a school is already operat- 
ing up to capacity, the addition of even a few nonresident pupils may 
be impossible without increasing the teaching staff, the service staff, 
and the plant facilities. It cannot be assumed that the admission of 
nonresident pupils will invariably decrease the expense per pupil, 
and, if there is not a decrease in the per pupil cost, the charging of 
a tuition fee less than the per pupil cost may increase the cost to the 
district for each of its resident pupils. Skewes" has shown that in 
many districts in Wisconsin, where the amount of tuition chargeable 
is determined by the slight-additional-expense theory, the cost per 


t George J. Skewes, “Tuition Policies and Practices in Wisconsin High Schools,” 
p. 160. Unpublished Doctor’s thesis, University of Wisconsin, 1933. 
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resident pupil is greater than the cost would be if no nonresidents 
were enrolled. 

Let it be assumed, for the sake of discussion, that the admission of 
nonresident pupils to high schools at a nominal tuition fee would not 
increase the cost per resident pupil. The charging of such a fee can 
be justified only on the assumption that the civic responsibility for 
providing secondary education rests on urban centers alone and not 
on the state as a whole. If it is admitted that the urban centers 
should provide high-school opportunities for all their youth while 
rural areas have no such responsibility, then the policy which allows 
rural territory to be parasitic with regard to secondary education can 
be accepted. If, however, rural youth are entitled to the same amount 
and the same quality of educational opportunity as are urban youth, 
then a system cannot be defended which practically requires urban 
centers to maintain high schools while allowing rural areas to be 
dependent on those schools without making proportionate contribu- 
tions to their support. 


TUITION FEE EQUAL TO PROPORTIONATE SHARE OF COST 

A second policy requires nonresidents to pay their full propor- 
tionate share of the expense involved in the common educational op- 
portunity offered. This policy is predicated on the assumption that 
the non-high-school area has the same civic responsibility for pro- 
viding secondary education as has an area organized into high-school 
districts and that any area should be financially responsible for the 
educational opportunities received by the youth of that area. While 
this policy does not give the non-high-school area any voice in de- 
termining the policies of the school, it allows for all the advantages 
which can be secured by enlarging the enrolment, thus permitting in 
many cases an enriched curricular offering, frequently at a decreased 
per pupil cost. It does not have the weakness, as does the plan pre- 
viously discussed, of increasing the cost to the district per resident 
pupil. Any economies which can be effected because of the larger 
operating unit are shared by all. 

While the policy of assessing tuition fees equal to a proportionate 
share of all expenses of maintaining a high school cannot, and should 
not, be a final solution of the secondary-education problem in any 
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state, such a policy would be a definite step in advance of the exist- 
ing policies in those states which allow high-school districts to collect 
only part of the expenditures actually made in behalf of nonresident 
pupils. 

PAYMENT OF TUITION BY THE STATE 

The acknowledged public responsibility for secondary education 
requires that tuition for nonresident pupils be paid by some govern- 
mental unit in which the pupil resides rather than by the parent. 
This governmental unit should be big enough to equalize the tuition 
burden over a large taxing unit. If the unit contained only three or 
four farms, the tax burden in some years might be nearly as great a 
hardship as if the tuition fees were paid by the parent. With a larger 
unit the tuition fees for any one year will be spread over so many tax- 
payers that the tax on any one will be small. In order that the unit 
will be large enough, the plan of having the state pay the tuition of 
nonresident pupils is sometimes advocated and used. 

While this policy insures receipt of tuition fees by the high-school 
district, it has two fundamental weaknesses. In the first place, tui- 
tion fees paid by the state are usually paid at a flat rate and are not 
determined by the actual expenditures made in behalf of the non- 
resident pupils. This fault is not inherent in the policy of state pay- 
ment of tuition, but in actual practice it is usually present. The second 
objection is that state payment of tuition is equivalent to a dole to 
districts not maintaining high schools. The assumption is that, be- 
cause such districts have not established high schools, they are not 
in position to do so. While the geographical nature of such units 
frequently prohibits the establishment of independent high schools, 
the wealth back of each pupil (“‘wealth” being interpreted as ability 
to pay) may be ample to support the pupil in an established school. 
No comparison is made between the wealth back of each pupil in 
non-high-school areas and the wealth back of each pupil from high- 
school districts, but in one case the state pays the cost of secondary 
education and in the other it does not. Districts which have made 
an effort to establish high schools are penalized, since they must also 
contribute to the state funds for the payment of tuition. Instead of 
encouraging effort in providing secondary education, this policy dis- 
courages such effort. State payment of tuition for nonresidents 
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should not be adopted, therefore, unless objective data show that 
failure to provide high-school privileges is entirely due to lack of 
ability to support secondary education. 


ASSUMPTION OF ENTIRE COST BY HIGH-SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Payment of tuition for pupils now coming from non-high-school 
areas by their parents or by the towns or villages in which they are 
resident is not the only choice in the treatment of the problem of tui- 
tion for nonresidents. It is conceivable that the collection of tuition 
for pupils not living in any high-school district may some day be a 
thing of the past. 

Some persons believe that the cities and villages of the state should 
provide free high-school opportunities for the youth of the surround- 
ing areas. Such a practice would be analogous to the practice of fur- 
nishing band concerts as an appreciation of, and an attraction for, 
trade. It is argued that, since the urban center would cease to exist 
without the support of the surrounding territory, the trading center 
should assume certain philanthropic activities, among which is the 
provision of secondary education for boys and girls from the sur- 
rounding territory. While it is not the purpose of this study to dwell 
on the economic and the sociological aspects of the relations be- 
tween town and country, the fallacy of the suggested policy must be 
recognized. If the trading center furnishes such services gratis, it 
must be reimbursed in some other way, usually by profits in trade. 
As a consequence, the farmer pays a higher price for what he buys 
and gives a greater commission on what he sells. He is still paying 
the tax, but, because it is indirect, he may imagine himself free of 
tax for secondary education. The higher prices which the local mer- 
chants charge in order to make profits enough to pay taxes may 
sooner or later be unfavorably compared to the prices offered by 
mail-order houses or merchants of other towns. If trade is diverted 
to mail-order houses, the local merchants feel that they can no longer 
finance as much secondary education for nonresidents. The conse- 
quent restriction of educational opportunities for nonresidents fur- 
ther antagonizes rural trade. The final evil effects of such misunder- 
standings can only be imagined. Even if the relations between town 
and country do not reach such a serious condition, the practice of 
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furnishing free education for nonresident pupils is not productive of 
the best results. The town is likely to adopt a patronizing attitude, 
and co-operation between free and equal parties does not exist. The 
rural population has little or no voice in determining the educational 
offering for its youth. The applicability of the saying, “Beggars can’t 
be choosers,” is evident. 

Any plan which would finance all or a major part of the cost of 
educating nonresident pupils by taxation of village or city property 
ignores existing conditions. Analysis of the smaller towns in which 
high schools are maintained shows that the majority of the taxpayers 
are not the shopkeepers who would benefit by rural trade. Those 
who would not benefit directly by having the country boys and girls 
brought to town cannot be expected to be favorable to assuming the 
burden of the increased educational costs occasioned by nonresident 
pupils. The retired farmers and any others who might be interested 
primarily in low taxes would probably vote for decreased educational 
opportunities, and this curtailment would affect residents and non- 
residents alike. 

When consideration is given to the various undesirable factors, the 
policy of opening the urban high schools to nonresident pupils with- 
out tuition seems unwise. 


ALLOCATION OF ALL TERRITORY TO HIGH-SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

In the early development of common schools a geographic patch- 
work existed which was comparable to the high-school situation in 
most states today. Practically all territory is now assigned to some 
elementary-school district, and it is possible that further develop- 
ment of the ideal of secondary education for all youth will place all 
lands in some high-school district. Such a plan would have decided 
advantages, as well as some disadvantages which should be remedied 
by legislation. If all the area of the state were in high-school dis- 
tricts, the taxing area supporting secondary education would be in- 
creased. If only a small number of new high-school districts were 
organized, it seems probable that the size of many high-school dis- 
tricts would be increased. It also seems probable that the attend- 
ance at the secondary level would be increased because people would 
feel that they were supporting the high schools and might as well 
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get full value from them. These three tendencies would be definitely 
beneficial in raising the educational level within a given state. 

One of the arguments advanced against placing all territory in 
high-school districts is that it would create equal tax rates within 
districts where the advantages are not equal because of the great 
differences in the distances from schools. This problem should be 
met by providing transportation for pupils who live more than a cer- 
tain distance from school. 

Another argument advanced against including all territory in 
high-school districts is that assessed valuation does not measure 
ability to support schools and that to support high schools by levying 
the same tax against agricultural lands and merchants’ stocks and 
industrial plants is unfair. This stand is really not an argument 
against having all territory in high-school districts but an argument 
against using the property tax as the chief means of supporting edu- 
cation. This difficulty can be avoided either by a more equitable 
assessment scheme or by utilizing some other form of taxation to 
carry the burden of support. 

A third argument made against solving the high-school muddle 
by placing all territory in high-school districts is that great inequali- 
ties would exist in the ability of the districts to provide secondary 
education. While the truth of this statement cannot be denied, it 
does not constitute a valid reason for allowing any part of the state 
to stay outside the high-school districts because the inequalities 
existing today are as great as those that would exist if the entire 
state were districted. These inequalities should be met by equalizing 
the expenses incurred in the support of a minimum program which 
could not be provided by some reasonable rate of taxation. How- 
ever, before an equalization scheme is put into effect, all the area 
of the state should be placed in high-school districts. 


COMPLETE STATE SUPPORT OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
Secondary education might become a function of the state to be 
financed directly and entirely by the state. Before this result could 
be achieved, it would be necessary to make exhaustive surveys of 
existing conditions and to follow these up with complete reorganiza- 
tion of the administration of secondary education. The final result 
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might be highly desirable, but the stultifying effect that it would 
have on local initiative, coupled with the improbability that such a 
change could be effected, justifies the dismissal of this policy to the 
realm of remote possibilities. If the state desires to participate di- 
rectly in the support of secondary education, it should do so by 
means of equalization between districts, 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


In view of these limitations it seems wise to recommend two types 
of program: one as an ultimate ideal to be achieved only as a result 
of long-time planning and careful execution; the other to be set up 
as an immediate program for accomplishment in approaching legis- 
lative sessions. 

A long-term policy—All the territory of the state, with the excep- 
tion of lands set aside as part of the public domain for such purposes 
as forest conservation, should eventually be included in districts sup- 
porting high schools. Assignment of territory to high-school dis- 
tricts should follow a careful survey of high-school needs. Instead of 
permitting local districts, because of pride or prejudice, to start small 
inefficient high schools at every crossroad or in every elementary- 
school district, the legislature should authorize a scientific redistrict- 
ing survey which would make a complete analysis of such factors as 
present population, population trends, transportation facilities, 
existing high-school facilities, educational needs, and ability to sup- 
port the schools which might be established. This survey might re- 
sult in the closing of some high schools which are now operating and 
the establishment of new high schools, but study of this kind should 
certainly furnish the basis for the allocation of territory not now in- 
cluded in high-school districts to districts which would best serve the 
educational needs. If the non-high-school area were made part of 
suitable high-school districts, the interest of its inhabitants in sec- 
ondary education would probably increase. Increased interest would 
increase high-school attendance by rural youth and would expedite a 
better adaptation of high-school curriculums to the needs of these 
young people. 

If all the area of a state were placed in high-school districts, a 
program should be effected for the transportation of pupils living 
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some distance from schools. Provision for transportation would elim- 
inate much of the inequality within a district resulting from the dis- 
tance of the residence from school. In order to eliminate the in- 
equalities which might exist between districts in the ability to sup- 
port secondary education, the state should underwrite costs above a 
certain amount. 

An immediate program.—As an intermediate step to be taken be- 
fore the long-term policy can be effected, it is recommended that the 
tuition laws be revised to provide for the following: (1) proportion- 
ment of all the expenses of the high school which shares its benefits 
with nonresident pupils (expenses so proportioned to include the 
high school’s share of the expenses for general control, instruction, 
co-ordinate activities, auxiliary agencies, operation, maintenance, 
fixed charges, depreciation on capital outlay, and interest on bonded 
indebtedness); (2) deduction from the expenses listed, before pro- 
portionment is made, of all state and federal moneys paid to the 
district; (3) proportionment of expenses on the basis of average en- 
rolment and the use of this per capita cost as the tuition rate; (4) 
requirement that with each tuition bill a complete report of the data 
and the procedure used in computing tuition be furnished to the state 
department of public instruction and to the unit paying the tuition; 
(5) permission to charge interest on unpaid tuition bills from the first © 
of July or from the date of rendering. 

It is believed that the adoption of these policies for payment of 
the tuition of nonresident pupils will hasten the day when the people 
of the United States can claim that an opportunity for secondary 
education is the heritage of every child. 


THE EFFECT OF MOTIVATION ON SCORES 
ON A GRAMMAR TEST 


FRANCES SWINEFORD 
University of Chicago 


Preliminary work.—When the testing program for the Spearman- 
Holzinger Unitary Trait Study" was planned, provision was made, 
at Professor Spearman’s suggestion, for investigating the effect of 
motivation in the case of two tests. The first is a grammar test con- 
sisting of multiple-choice items such as the following: 

He is the (least, smaller, smallest) of the two. 

I (can, can’t, couldn’t) hardly see it. 
The pupil was asked to underline the correct word within the paren- 
theses. The second, a test of general information, also is made up of 
multiple-choice items. Each test has two forms. 

In order that allowance might be made for possible differences in 
the difficulty of the two forms, the pupils were divided into two 
groups. Those born in January, March, May, July, September, and 
November, referred to as Group A in this report, took Form I first. 
The remaining pupils, Group B, took Form II first. Both forms of 
each test were given during the same testing period. The information 
test was given two days after the grammar test. As soon as Form I 
had been administered to Group A and Form II to Group B, the ex- 
aminer made the following statement: : 


The reason we are giving the test in this way is to see how much you can im- 
prove on the second test. If you didn’t do much on this test, you can improve 
your performance very markedly on the second part. We want to see how much 
you can improve, so do your very best. Try and see how much better you can 
do this time than you did the first time. 


Group A then was tested on Form II and Group B on Form I. 
The third Preliminary Report on Spearman-Holzinger Unitary 


* Preliminary Report on Spearman-Holzinger Unitary Trait Study, Nos. 1-6. Pre- 
pared at the Statistical Laboratory, Department of Education, University of Chicago, 
1934 and 1935. 
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Trait Study* gives the results for a group of one hundred pupils. The 
tests of a few pupils that did not indicate clearly which form had 
been given first were eliminated. The data from the report are re- 
produced in Table I. The means for the grammar test give evidence 
of improvement in score for both groups. Form II of this test ap- 
pears to be slightly easier than Form I. In the case of the general- 
information test, on the other hand, motivation had no apparent 
effect on the means. Form II is evidently the more difficult. 


TABLE I 
MEAN SCORES ON TWO TESTS FOR A GROUP OF 100 PUPILS 


MEAN NuMBER OF ITEMS RIGHT 


NUMBER OF CASES 
Test Form I Form II 


Group A | Group B | Group A | Group B | Group A | Group B 


RCL 49 5° 13.85 | 17.90] 17.64] 15.50 
General information...... 48 47 20.21 | 20.84] 15.29 | 15.31 


The problem and basic material.—On the basis of these preliminary 
results the grammar test was selected for further study in an attempt 
to answer such questions as the following: What is the meaning of 
“do better” to the pupil of elementary or junior high school age? 
Does he try more items and get fewer right, or does he perhaps at- 
tempt fewer items and get more right? Are the older pupils likely to 
respond with a method of attack different from that of younger pu- 
pils? Does the type of reaction tend to be associated with grade 
placement or mental age? 

If an adequate sampling is to be obtained at the various levels 
within the classifications of age, grade, and mental age, a large num- 
ber of cases should be used. The grammar test was administered to 
approximately 550 pupils in Grades V—X, inclusive, and 534 papers 
were found which indicated properly which form had been taken 
first. It is possible, however, that a few of these pupils failed to fol- 
low directions and have been assigned to the wrong group in the cal- 


t Ibid., No. 3, p. 8. 
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culations. Any such error would tend to decrease the computed dif- 
ferences. The true differences, therefore, are equal to, or greater 
than, the values shown in the tables. Of the 534 pupils, 264 fall in 
Group A (the group which answered Form I first) and 270 in Group 
B (which answered Form II first). 

The score on a form is represented by the number of items an- 
swered correctly (R). Two additional measures will be included, 
namely, number of items attempted (R+-W) and the percentage of 


TABLE II 
MEAN SCORES MADE ON BOTH FORMS OF GRAMMAR 
TEST BY GROUP A (264 PUPILS) AND 
B (270 PUPILS) 


Mean Number | Mean Number p t f 

Group of Items of Items 
Right Attempted 
29.88 40.08 74.31 
29.97 39.97 74.12 
Difference...| — 0.09 0.19 


eam). The mean total score on both 
forms is presented for each group in Table II. The differences which 
appear in the last line of the table are small and are probably not sig- 
nificant. The two groups as a whole may therefore be considered 
equivalent. 

Mean scores, each calculated for 534 cases, are given for Form I 
and Form II in Table III. The differences between the two forms 
are surely significant, Form I being the more difficult. Since these 
differences exist, the results for Groups A and B will not be com- 
bined. Group A may be expected to show greater improvement on 
the second part taken than Group B. Trends, however, if any exist, 
should be in the same direction for both groups even though the 
mean scores are not exactly comparable. 

Comparison by chronological age.—It was thought that the older 
pupils, having had more experience with both grammar usage and 
test-taking, would be able to make the greatest improvement in 
their performance. The trend, however, is not marked. Table IV 


items answered correctly ( 
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gives the mean scores for successive age groups, the increases in the 
scores, and the percentage of increase. 

Since the tests were given to pupils in Grades V-X, inclusive, the 
lowest age groups contain chiefly the brightest pupils and the highest 
age groups contain chiefly the dullest pupils. Thus, it is likely that 
grade placement or mental age may be more definitely related to 
ability to improve one’s score than is chronological age. The mean 
scores (number of items right) of the groups from twelve to fifteen 


TABLE III 


MEAN SCORES MADE ON FORMS I AND II OF GRAMMAR 
TEST BY GROUPS A AND B (534 CASES) 


Mean Number | Mean Number a 

Form of Items of Items etm ~ ht 
Right Attempted 
14.59 19.65 73.9% 
15.34 20.38 74.72 
Difference...... —0.75+0.023] — 0.73 — 1.01 


years of age show a slight tendency for the older pupils to make the 
highest initial scores and also to accomplish the greatest improve- 
ment in score. 

The data on the number of items attempted and the percentage of 
items answered correctly throw some light on the question of what 
pupils do to improve their scores. The mean number of items at- 
tempted indicates not only that the older children attempt more 
items than do the younger pupils but that the increase in the number 
attempted on the second form by the older pupils is greater than the 
increase for the younger pupils. The variation, however, is not great, 
nor is it consistent at all age levels. The percentages of correct items 
indicate that for pupils of all ages the increase in the number of 
items attempted tends to be so much greater than the increase in 
the number answered correctly that the mean percentage of accurate 
responses is lowered on the second form. This decrease in percentage 
might easily result from a preponderance of easy items at the begin- 
ning of each form rather than from any undue haste on the part of 
the pupils. 


TABLE IV 


DISTRIBUTION, ACCORDING TO CHRONOLOGICAL AGE OF PUPILS, OF NUMBER 
OF ITEMS RIGHT, NUMBER OF ITEMS ATTEMPTED, AND PERCENTAGE OF 
ITEMS ANSWERED CORRECTLY ON FORMS I AND II OF GRAMMAR TEST 


MEAN INCREASE 
NUMBER PERCENTAGE 
oF CASES OF INCREASE 
CHRONOLOGICAL Form I Form II Grow Al GroupB 
AGE (Form 
(Form 

Group] Group} Group | Group | Group | Group on D Form | Group} Group 

A B A B A B II) A B 

Number of Items Right 
17-18—..... 17 13 | 14.41] 15.92] 16.82) 14.77 2.41) 1.15} 16.7] 7.8 
16 =< 35 25 | 12.91] 16.80] 15.77] 14.80) 2.86) 2.00} 22.2] 13.5 
15-16—..... 46 | 41 | 14.63] 18.22] 18.46] 15.78) 3.83] 2.44] 26.2] 15.5 
40 | 46 | 15.18) 17.85] 19.25] 15.46 4.07] 2.39] 26.8] 15.5 
13-14—..... 390 | 43 | 12.59] 16.40] 15.72] 14.53] 3.13] 1.87] 24.9] 12.9 
34 | 44 | 12.85] 13.32] 15.18) 12.98 2.33) ©.34| 18.1] 2.6 
II-12—..... 33 | 32 | 11.42] 13.78] 14.85] 13.22] 3.43] 0.56] 30.0] 4.2 
1I—..... 16 18 | 12.25] 12.50] 14.56] 10.83 2.31} 1.67) 18.9] 15.4 
Q-I0—..... 3 6 | 11.00] 14.17] 14.33] 10.00] 3.33] 4.17] 30.3] 41.7 
Total 264 | 270 | 13.33] 15.81] 16.55] 14.16] 3.22] 1.65] 24.2] 11.7 
Number of Items Attempted 

Not known I © | 13.00)...... 
17-18—..... 17 13 | 18.65] 21.31] 22.65] 18.77 4.00] 2.54] 21.4] 13.5 
16-17—-..... 35 25 | 16.63] 21.52] 21.17] 19.20} 4.54] 2.32] 27.3] 12.1 
15§-16—..... 46 | 41 | 18.07] 22.83] 23.00] 19.27] 4.93] 3.56] 27.3] 18.5 
44 = 40 | 46] 19.50] 22.70] 24.58] 19.02 5.08) 3.68) 26.1] 19.3 
13—-14—..... 39 | 43 | 17.51] 22.72] 21.62} 18.79] 4.11] 3.93] 23.5] 20.9 
12-13-..... 34. | 44 | 17.26] 19.00] 21.26] 17.09] 4.00] 23.2] 
II-12—..... 33 | 32 | 17.21] 20.28] 22.45] 18.34] 5.24] 1.94] 30.4] 10.6 
10-II—..... 16 | 18 | 17.38} 19.83] 21.56} 16.83) 4.18] 3.00] 24.1) 17.8 
9- 10—..... 3 6 | 15.00] 24.33] 17.33] 16.00) 2.33] 8.33] 15.5] 52-1 
4. 3.05] 25.9] 16.5 


Percentage of Items Right 
17-18—.....] 17 13 | 78.76] 72.77) 74.94] 78.15|— 
16-17—.....| 35 | 25 | 78.86] 78.80) 74.00} 76.80/— 4.86] 2.00].....]..... 
I5-16—.....] 46 | 41 | 80.26) 78.95] 79.83] 
14—-15—.....| 40| 46 | 77.62] 77.76] 77.38] 81.13|— 
13-14—.....] 39] 43 | 71.36] 70.95] 72.77] 75-49 
12-13—.....] 34] 44 | 72.88) 68.36) 71.26) 74.16/— 
II-12—.....| 33 | 32 | 66.24) 68.56] 66.70) 70.28) 0.46/—1.72].....]..... 
ro-1r—.....| 16] 18] 70.12] 63.39] 68.56) 64.50/— 
Q9-10—..... 3 6 | 70.33] 60.33} 80.33] 61.17] 
Total. 264 | 270 | 74.78] 72.67] 73.84] 75.57|— 
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Comparison by school grade.—The grade classification in Table V 
shows clearer trends. The children in the upper grades answer more 
items correctly and also improve their scores more on the second 
trial than do pupils in the lower grades. The significance of the data 
in this table is so similar to that of Table IV that no further comment 
will be made at this point. 

Comparison by mental-test score.—The raw scores on the Otis 
Group Intelligence Scale, Advanced Examination, were available for 
524 of the pupils. Table VI gives the mean scores on the grammar 
test for pupils at successive ten-point intervals on the Otis test. The 
mental-age classification demonstrates clearly the tendency for the 
brightest pupils to have the greatest ability to accomplish more when 
asked to do better, even though they had already done well on the 
initial test. For example, the increases for Group A in the mean 
number of items right range from 2.31 to 4.07 in Table IV, from 2.24 
to 4.08 in Table V, and from 0.83 to 8.00 in Table VI. 

Since the mean scores show a similar variation in range under the 
three classifications, it seemed likely that the ability to improve one’s 
score is related not to age, grade placement, or mental ability but 
rather to one’s knowledge of grammar. Accordingly, Table VII was 
set up to show the increase on the second form attempted for pupils 
rated according to score on the first form attempted. The expected 
relation between ability on the test and ability to improve on the 
second form does not appear. It may be concluded, therefore, that 
the pupils most likely to respond favorably to the instruction to do 
better are those having the highest mental-test scores. 

Pupils’ methods of attack—In the section which describes the 
problem of this investigation, a question was raised concerning the 
method which a pupil is likely to employ in trying to “do better.” 
The increases in the mean number of items right and in the mean 
number of items attempted and the fairly consistent decreases in 
the percentage of items answered correctly (shown in Tables IV-VI) 
suggest that, in general, more ground is covered under motivation, 
with a slight decrease in accuracy. 

An effort was made to discover whether there is any relation be- 
tween the method of attack and the other measures used in the 
study. Groups A and B were divided into the nine subgroups shown 
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TABLE V 


DISTRIBUTION, ACCORDING TO GRADE PLACEMENT OF PUPILS, OF NUMBER OF 
ITEMS RIGHT, NUMBER OF ITEMS ATTEMPTED, AND PERCENTAGE OF ITEMS 
ANSWERED CORRECTLY ON FORMS I AND II OF GRAMMAR TEST 


MEAN INCREASE 
NUMBER PERCENTAGE 
oF CASES oF INCREASE 
Form I Form II Group A|GroupB 
GRADE 
(Form | (Form 
II- I- 

Group] Group} Group | Group | Group | Group | Form | Form | Group | Group 
A B A B A B I) II) A B 

Number of Items Right 
50] 55 | 16.42] 20.67] 20.50] 17.62) 4.08] 3.05) 24.8 | 17.3 
47 | 43 | 13.72] 16.81] 17.60) 14.86) 3.88] 1.95) 28.3 | 13.1 
38 | 43 | 14.47| 16.84] 17.47] 14.86] 3.00] 1.98] 20.7 | 13.3 
37 | 28 | 13.14] 13.79] 16.81] 13.50] 3.67] 0.29] 27.9] 2.1 
50] 48] 11.72] 13.96] 13.96] 13.31] 2.24) 0.65] 19.1 |] 4.9 
40 | 53 | 10.48] 11.87] 13.02] 10.57] 2.54] 1.30] 24.2 | 12.3 
Total 264 | 270 | 13.33] 15.81] 16.55] 14.16] 3.22) 1.65] 24.2 | 11.7 

Number of Items Attempted 
50] 55] 19.58] 24.49] 25.48] 20.91) 5.90} 3.58] 30.1 | 17.1 
47 | 43 | 17.38] 22.00] 22.23] 18.51] 4.85] 3.49] 27.9 | 18.9 
38 | 43 | 18.58] 23.40) 22.68) 19.28] 4.10) 4.12] 22.1 | 21.4 
37 | 28 | 17.24) 19.43] 21.78] 17.39] 4.54] 2.04] 26.3 | 11.7 
50] 48] 16.46] 19.17] 20.82] 17.65] 4.36] 1.52] 26.5] 8.6 
40] 53 | 16.75] 19.72] 20.52] 16.49] 3.77] 3.23] 22.5 | 19.6 
Total 264 | 270 | 17.74] 21.51) 22.34] 18.46] 4.60) 3.05] 25.9 | 16.5 

Percentage of Items Right 
Not known 2 © | 27.00]...... 
50] 55 | 84.60] 83.00] 80.00] 
47 | 43 | 79.02] 76.77] 79.45) 80.02) 
38 | 43 | 77-13] 72.23] 76.47) 
37 | 28] 75.38) 70.93] 77-27] 76.29] 
50] 48] 70.70) 71.48] 67.00] 73.56/—3.70/—2.08]......]...... 
4°} 53 | 62.25] 60.96] 65.12] 63.42) 2.87/—2.46]......]...... 
73.84] 


TABLE VI 


DISTRIBUTION, ACCORDING TO PUPILS’ SCORES ON OTIS GROUP INTELLIGENCE 
SCALE, OF NUMBER OF ITEMS RIGHT, NUMBER OF ITEMS ATTEMPTED, AND 
PERCENTAGE OF ITEMS ANSWERED CORRECTLY ON FORMS I AND II OF GRAM- 


MAR TEST 
MEAN INCREASE 
NUMBER PERCENTAGE 
or CASES oF INCREASE 
Form I Form II Group A|GroupB 
Otis SCORE (Form | (Form 
II- I- 

Group} Group| Group | Group | Group | Group | Form | Form | Group | Group 
A B A B A B I) II) A B 

Number of Items Right 
180- 99..... 8 7 | 17.75] 27.29] 25.75] 22.86] 8.00] 4.43] 45.1 | 19.4 
160- 79..... 18 | 25 | 18.00) 21.72] 25.11] 17.84) 7.11) 3.88] 39.5 | 21.7 
140- 50..... 51 35 | 15.73] 17.60] 19.06] 16.20} 3.33] 1.40} 21.2] 8.6 
120- 39..... 53 | 56] 13.96} 17.57] 16.98] 15.70} 3.02) 1.87) 21.6] 
100-119..... 67 | 65 | 12.22] 14.22] 15.58] 13.60) 3.36] 0.62) 27.5 | 4.6 
80- 99..... 42 | 53 | 10.90) 12.34] 12.33] 11.25] 1.43] 1.09] 13.1 | 9.7 
6o- 979..... 13 | 23 | 8.92] 11.65] 10.54) 9.26) 1.62) 2.39) 18.2 | 25.8 
40- 59..... 6 2| 8.50] 10.00} 9.33} 8.50} 0.83} 1.50) 9.8 | 17.6 
Total 264 | 270 | 13.33] 15.81] 16.55] 14.16] 3.22) 1.65] 24.2] 11.7 

Number of Items Attempted 
180- 99..... 8 7 | 20.12] 29.71} 28.75] 25.00] 8.63} 4.71] 42.9 | 18.8 
160- 79..... 18 | 25 | 20.33] 25.28] 29.00] 20.24] 8.67) 5.04] 42.6 | 24.9 
T40- §9..... 51 | 35 | 19.39] 22.11] 24.20] 19.51; 4.81] 2.60) 24.8 | 13.3 
190- $9..... 53 | 56 | 18.09] 22.80) 22.13} 19.70] 4.04] 3.10] 22.3 | 15.7 
IOO-11Q..... 67 | 65 | 16.88] 19.98) 21.66) 18.11] 4.78) 1.87] 28.3 | 10.3 
80- 99..... 42 | 53 | 15.90] 19.45] 19.31] 16.19] 3.41] 3.26] 21.4 | 20.1 
Go= 70..... 13 23 | 14.08] 19.96] 16.46) 15.78) 2.38) 4.18] 16.9 | 26.5 
50..... 6 2 | 18.17] 18.50} 20.00] 16.50} 1.83] 2.00) 10.1 | 12.1 
Total 264 | 270 | 17.74] 21.51] 22.34] 18.46] 4.60} 3.05] 25.9 | 16.5 

Percentage of Items Right 
180- 99..... 8 7 | 87.00] 91.29} 89.50) 91.29] 2.50) 0.00]......]...... 
160- 79..... 18 | 25 | 88.67) 86.60] 86.17) 
59..... 51 | 35 | 81.31] 78.86] 79.75) 
I20- 30..... 53 56 | 76.62| 76.64] 77.00] 79.77) 
67 | 65 | 72.52] 71.08) 72.60) 74.62] 0.08/—3.54]......]...... 
80- 99..... 42 | 53 | 69.14] 63.79) 64.62) 
96. 13 | 23 | 63.54] 59.17] 65.46) 58.09] 1.92] 1.08]......]...... 
6 2 | 47.00] 54.50] 51.17] 49.50] 4.17] 5.00]......]...... 
74.78) 72.67) 73.84] 
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in Table VIII. The columns headed “Change in Score” are to be 
interpreted as follows: Subgroup 1 includes all those pupils whose 
scores (number of items right) increased, whose attempts increased 
or remained the same, and whose accuracy (percentage of items 
right) increased or remained the same on the second form taken. 
Subgroup 2 includes pupils whose scores increased, whose attempts 


TABLE VII 


DISTRIBUTION OF MEAN SCORES OF GROUPS A AND B ON SECOND TEST 
ATTEMPTED ACCORDING TO MEAN SCORES ON FIRST TEST ATTEMPTED 


MEAN NuMBER OF ITEMS 
— NUMBER OF CASES RicHT on SECOND INCREASE 
Irems RIGHT ON 
First Form 
ATTEMPTED 

Group A | Group B Group A Group B 
2 3 22.50 27.83 —4.00 1.33 
ers 5 5 31.30 26.10 6.80 1.60 
5 II 28.50 24.14 6.00 1.64 
13 21 23.42 21.36 2.92 0.86 
17 28 21.21 19.43 2.71 0.93 
ere 38 37 19.34 18.66 2.84 2.16 
49 41 18.42 15.62 3-92 
ara 45 38 15.12 13.50 2.62 1.00 
35 32 12.96 11.62 2.46 1.12 
27 24 12.80 II.00 4.30 2.50 
eee 16 19 10.38 9.55 3.88 3.05 
Ke) 8 6.90 8.25 2.40 3.95 
ee ee 2 2 5.50 9.50 3.00 7.00 


increased, and whose accuracy decreased on the second form taken. 
The description of the remaining groups is similarly indicated in the 
table. The numer‘cal identification of the subgroups represents their 
approximate order of merit, although the order was determined sole- 
ly by subjective means. Several of the subgroups contain so few 
cases as to yield extremely unreliable results. 

Apparently, the method of attack is not definitely associated with 
any of the other measures included in the table. There is not the 
slightest suggestion that chronological age or grade level decreases 
with decreasing value of method of response. There is some tendency 
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for the brighter pupils to fall into Subgroups 1, 2, and 3 and the dull- 
er pupils into Subgroups 6-9. This tendency is not marked, how- 
ever, for it is very erratic. 

Subgroups 7-9 probably include many pupils who did not care 
what their scores were and upon whom, therefore, the type of moti- 
vation employed had no effect. Others may have used an ineffective 


TABLE VIII 


MEAN AGE, GRADE, AND MENTAL SCORE ACCORDING TO 
TYPE OF RESPONSE UNDER MOTIVATION 


Mass MEAN 
CHANGE IN SCORE NuMBER CuRONO- MEAN 
oF CAsEs* LOGICAL GRADE Cus 
ScorE 
Sus- | AGE 
| Number | Number | Percentage | | 
of Items | of Items | of Items | Group) Group) Group) Group| Group Group| Group | Group 
| Right | Attempted! Right | A | B | A | B | A | B [A | B 
1..../Increase [Same or [Increase | 106 | 92 |13.63)/14.009| 8.24 8.65]123. 251122. 50 
increase} or same 
2..../Increase Increase |Decrease | 86 | 66 14.47/13.69 8.94) 8.41/128.67\119.65 
3....\Same (Increase |Decrease | 17 | 14 |14.27/15.10, 8.29) 9.11 116 . 38)129. 50 
4....Increase |Decrease Increase 6 3 13.04\13.21 7.08) 7.33|109. 50/104. 50 
5....Same [Same Same 7 4 |T5.4913.58 9.64 8. 75|133 .07|117 .00 
{Decrease | 11 | 28 |13.34'13.03| 7.45] 7.75|105.41|110.80 
7....Same |Decrease [Increase ° r2.61)..... 108.50 
8....|Decrease Decrease {Increase 5 | 10 |I§.01/13.01) 9.60 7-40110. 50108. 50 
g....|\Decrease Decrease Same or 26 | 48 |13.71/13.72| 7.78) 8.29102. 50118.12 
| orsame| de- 
crease 


* As indicated in earlier tables, the data are not complete. Certain of the means, therefore, are based 
on fewer cases than the number indicated in these columns. 


method of attack, which led to lower quality of performance. These 
are the groups, moreover, which may contain a few pupils who made 
mistakes in indicating which form they answered first. 
Summary—A multiple-choice test of grammar was employed to 
study the effect of motivation on the performance of pupils in Grades 
V-X, inclusive. The motivation was not powerful, merely consisting 
in the sort of instruction to “improve your score” which is frequently 
used in classroom situations. This instruction was given immediate- 
ly before the second form was administered. 
Although the differences in the mean scores are not great, the im- 
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provement shown on the second form is consistent at all age levels, 
at all grade levels, and at all mental-age levels. The superiority of 
older pupils over younger pupils is not marked, nor is there any de- 
cided trend from grade to grade. The groups making the most im- 
provement are those at the upper mental-age levels, who also made 
the highest mean scores on the first form. 

The manner in which the pupils attempted to raise their scores is 
not associated with either age or grade placement. While there is 
some tendency for the pupils who worked faster and more accurately, 
as a result of motivation, to fall into the upper mental-age levels, 
there is considerable overlapping between this group and the group 
of pupils who worked more slowly or less accurately. Apparently, 
the knowledge of how to increase one’s score is not restricted to the 
brightest pupils. It is likely that some of the pupils who maintained 
a high degree of accuracy might have been able to work even faster 
without seriously lowering their accuracy. Others tended to cover 
far too much ground and should be taught to work more slowly and 
carefully. Possibly the same individual would react differently to 
motivation in different types of material. 

These findings are based on a single test. It would be of interest to 
see to what extent they are paralleled in other fields. 


THE SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT OF 
ACCELERATED PUPILS 


WALTER L. WILKINS 
University of Notre Dame 


THE PROBLEM OF SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT OF 
ACCELERATED PUPILS 

Theoretically, at least in the opinions of the writers of the litera- 
ture on the subject of the superior child, acceleration is one of the 
most practical ways of taking care of the problem of the gifted pupil 
in the school (14). It has been shown that the bright pupil does not 
profit so much from time spent in the elementary school as he would 
from time saved in the lower grades and devoted to advanced 
studies. The writer in an earlier article (12) showed that the educa- 
tional achievements of accelerated pupils are in general superior. 
The present article attempts to throw some light indirectly on the 
general problem of whether acceleration is likely to bring with it 
social maladjustment. The whole question of the feasibility of such 
a scheme as acceleration rests on the satisfactory social adjustment 
of the individual pupils. Freeman (2), Goddard (3), and others have 
warned against the dangers of social maladjustment of the pupil pro- 
moted into grades where his social maturity would not be sufficient 
to enable him to mingle freely with the older pupils of more mature 
interests. 

The intelligence and the school achievement of a group of accel- 
erated pupils in the high school have already been reported (12). 
These 282 pupils (122 boys and 160 girls) were graduated at least 
one month before their seventeenth birthdays. Their chronological 
ages ranged from fifteen years and five months to sixteen years and 
eleven months; mental ages, from sixteen years and one month to 
nineteen years and six months. Apparently, the children were not at 
all atypical except that they were brighter than the average high- 
school Senior, as shown by standard intelligence tests, and had suffi- 
cient facility with school subjects to merit double promotions. The 
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importance of children’s interests in their adjustment is stressed by 
all child psychologists.. Other things being equal, the child with 
salutary interests in the things about him, his companions, reading, 
school, etc., is probably a happier and a better adjusted child than a 
child without such interests. That their interests are a good index 
to the general social adjustment of children, Terman’s work with 
gifted children has shown (10). With the present group of acceler- 
ated pupils the attempt was made to obtain a few data somewhat 
like those that Terman procured for the gifted children. 


INTERESTS AS EVIDENCE 
Scholastic interests —On a questionnaire the pupils were asked to 
indicate their preference for various sorts of high-school activities, 
TABLE I 


SUBJECTS LIKED BEST BY 122 ACCELERATED HIGH-SCHOOL 
BOYS AND 160 ACCELERATED HIGH-SCHOOL GIRLS 


NuMBER INDICATING PREFERENCE 
SuBJECT 

Boys Girls Both 
Mathematics.............. 45 48 93 
57 30 87 
18 54 72 
Foreign languages.......... 15 51 66 
29 32 61 


the subject that they liked least, and reasons for these likes and dis- 
likes. The best-liked subjects are listed in Table I. .Other subjects 
were preferred by seventeen or fewer pupils, each pupil indicating 
three favorite subjects, or in many cases only one or two. Notable 
is the complete lack of sex difference in liking for mathematics; ap- 
parently accelerated high-school girls do not share with non-acceler- 
ated girls the supposed feminine antipathy for algebra and geome- 
try. The small number of boys indicating English as a favorite high- 
school subject is interesting and puzzling—perhaps attributable to 
the supposed social immaturity of boys as compared with girls of the 
same ages. 

Another index of scholastic interests was obtained from an in- 
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spection of the extent to which these pupils engaged in the study of 
non-academic courses. The girls participated much more than the 
boys in such courses as music, dramatics, art, and dancing. Seventy- 
eight of the boys and 137 girls took lessons in some form of music. 
Few boys had any contact with other types of non-academic work, 
such as dramatics, art, dancing, shop, journalism, and military sci- 
ence. Twenty-one of the girls took dramatics, twenty-four art, and 
fifteen dancing. The predominance of the fine arts among the sub- 
jects taken outside the academic curriculum is evident. Few prac- 
tical subjects, such as cooking and homemaking for the girls and 
trade courses for the boys, were reported. Eighty-six per cent of the 
girls took some instruction in music outside of school, most of them 
taking piano lessons. Aside from the fine arts, nothing was reported 
often enough to be of much significance. From the standpoint of the 
adjustment of the children, however, the results are suggestive. If 
the instruction in the fine arts is any good at all, these children are 
developing interests of a valuable kind. 

Vocational interests Accelerated boys aim high in choosing their 
occupations. Table II gives Barr ratings of the vocational choices 
of the group. The boys who knew definitely what they wished to be 
had decided on occupations about on a level with the professions of 
lawyer or college teacher or industrial chemist, all of which are in- 
cluded in the 15.0—15.9 range on the Barr scale.' Barr ratings on the 
occupations of the fathers of these boys were also available, the 
median rating of the fathers’ occupations being 11.7. The boys’ am- 
bitions were notably higher than their fathers’ attainments. The 
occupations most frequently chosen were law, engineering, and 
chemistry. Comparison with the level of the occupational choices of 
the gifted boys studied by Terman shows that these accelerated 
pupils preferred occupations on the same level as those chosen by 
the gifted boys (10: 376). The average rating of the occupational 
choices of the gifted boys was 15.4; the average of Terman’s control 
group of boys of average intelligence was 12.7; and the mode for the 
accelerated pupils was 15.45. 

Accelerated girls were not so definite in their vocational ambitions. 


t The Barr scale has been reproduced in Lewis M. Terman and Others (10: 67-69) 
and in Percival M. Symonds (9: 542-45). 
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Most of those who had definitely made up their minds wanted to be 
either teachers or private secretaries; a few chose professional ca- 
reers, journalism being somewhat more popular than art, law, medi- 
cine, or music. 

The accelerated pupils who had not made definite decisions on an 
occupational field were asked to indicate three possible alternatives 
of occupations that they would like to enter. Law, medicine, engi- 
neering, and business were the occupations that these young boys 
would like to enter. The accelerated pupils showed more vocational 


TABLE II 


VOCATIONAL CHOICES OF 70 ACCELERATED Boys 
RATED ON BARR SCALE OF OCCUPA- 
TIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


Rating 


prevision than do other children of the same age, for Lehman and 
Witty (7), commenting on the trend of vocational choices, report 
that high among the occupations most respected by boys sixteen 
and a half years of age are aviator, politician, and capitalist. 
Lehman and Witty (6) also point out that the chief consideration of 
high-school Senior boys in making vocational choices is financial re- 
turn. Accelerated pupils, these data suggest, prefer prestige to 
money-making in their occupational choosing. 

Considered in the light of other data presented by Witty and Leh- 
man (13), the occupational choices of the accelerated boys indicate 
that they are of superior intelligence. Lehman and Witty report 
that the vocational choices of dull boys reveal immature attitudes 
and the vocational choices of bright boys reveal relatively mature 
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attitudes. Maturity of vocational attitude is associated with mental 
age more closely than with chronological age. The vocational atti- 
tudes of the accelerated pupils in the present study are as mature as 
those of children a little older than they—as mature as those of chil- 
dren of the same grade level. 


PARTICIPATION IN ACTIVITIES AS EVIDENCE 
OF ADJUSTMENT 


Preferences of playmates—One of the most serious criticisms of 
acceleration is that it brings a young child into contact with older 


TABLE III 


AGE PREFERENCES OF PLAYMATES INDICATED BY 
ACCELERATED HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS 


Boys Bora 
AGE OF PLAYMATES 
PREFERRED 
Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 

64 53-4 57 36.3 121 43-7 
eS reas 51 42.5 87 55-4 138 49.8 
Same age and older....... 3 2.5 7 4.5 10 3.6 
Same age and younger.... ° °.0 I 0.6 I 0.4 
I 0.8 5 3.2 6 2.1 

Same grade (regardless of 
I 0.8 ° 0.0 I 0.4 
120 100.0 157 100.0 277 100.0 


children and that the accelerated pupil has difficulty in readjusting 
to older social standards, the assumption being that older children 
refuse to play with younger children and that the young child him- 
self prefers to play with children of his own chronological age. The 
accelerated pupils in this study indicated age preference of play- 
mates and companions as shown in Table III. The responses to this 
query indicate that pupils young for their grade prefer for their com- 
panions persons of their own age or persons older. Almost none pre- 
fer younger persons. Unfortunately, comparable information is 
lacking on the preferences of children old for their grade placement— 
retarded children. The data seem to indicate that accelerated pupils 
themselves are anxious to adapt themselves to the environment of 
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the grade ahead. Whether or not they do so is, of course, another 
matter. 

High-school activities—Acceleration does not seem to interfere 
with participation in the various extra-curriculum activities in the 
high school. The accelerated pupils participated in a wide range of 
activities. Only one point is worth noting: twenty-eight girls were 
class or home-room officers, while only one boy held such an office. 

Group activities outside school—Many of the boys participated in 
outside group activities. The chief activities engaged in by the boys 
and the girls are shown in Table IV. Lesser numbers of boys also 


TABLE IV 


CHIEF GROUP ACTIVITIES OUTSIDE SCHOOL PARTICIPATED IN BY 122 
ACCELERATED BOYS AND 160 ACCELERATED GIRLS 


Number of Number of 
Activity Children Activity Children 
Participating Participating 
Boys: Girls: 

Boy Scouts............ 46 Church clubs.......... 46 
Orchestra or band.....: 19 Girl Scouts............ 35 
Sport clubs............ 17 Girl Reserves.......... 35 
Church clube........... 14 Girls’ clubs............ 29 
BOys CHIDS. 12 Camp Fire Girls........ 18 
Church choirs.......... 12 


belonged to the Y.M.C.A. and to literary and dramatic clubs. The 
group activities outside the school are the usual stereotyped activ- 
ities. Parents of the pupils also were asked to report on the group 
activities of their children, and their reports corroborated the re- 
ports of the pupils. 

Parents were also asked: ‘Does the child like to play with other 
children? Very much, average amount, little.’”’ According to their 
parents, 43 per cent of the boys and 45 per cent of the girls played 
much with other children; 47 per cent of the boys and 51 per cent 
of the girls played an average amount with other children; and ro per 
cent of the boys and 4 per cent of the girls played little with other 
children. About half the accelerated pupils played with other chil- 
dren about as much as the average child. Few of the accelerated 
pupils (6 per cent) had antisocial tendencies by this criterion. In 
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fact, compared with other children for whom data have been report- 
ed, these boys and girls were very sociable. Only 20 per cent of Ter- 
man’s gifted boys played much with other children, and 33 per 
cent of Terman’s control boys played much with other chiidren. 
Of the gifted girls, only 24 per cent played much with other chil- 
dren, and 12 per cent played little with other children. Sixteen 
per cent of the gifted boys played little with other children (10: 
430). It may be concluded that, while gifted children play alone 
more than do children of average intelligence, accelerated children 
play alone less than either. 

An ingenious device for obtaining the preferences of children for 
various sorts of activities is reported by Terman (10: 377-79). The 
same procedure was used with the accelerated pupils in almost the 
same form, a few emendations being necessary because of the differ- 
ent nature of the investigation. Pupils were asked to mark with a 
figure “‘1”’ activities that they liked very much; “2,” those that they 
liked almost as well; “3,” those that they neither liked nor disliked; 
“4,” those that they disliked somewhat; “5,” those that they disliked 
intensely. The activities listed were studying; general reading 
(books, magazines, newspapers); practicing music or drawing; 
spending time with several other persons; spending time with one’s 
best friend; using tools or working with machinery; taking part in 
games that require much exercise; taking part in games that require 
little exercise; spending time alone; going to parties, dances, and 
club meetings; being a leader in team or club and managing things; 
and doing work at home (housework and sewing for girls; gardening, 
etc., for boys). The responses are interesting, not only in themselves, 
but because comparative data are available for Terman’s gifted chil- 
dren and also for seventy young only children recently studied by 
the writer and Paul A. Witty. Mean preference ratings by this tech- 
nique are presented in Table V. 

The typical accelerated pupil likes games, preferably those of a 
strenuous nature; likes to read; likes to spend his time with his best 
friend or in company with several other persons; and likes to go to 
parties and dances. He is inclined to dislike using tools, spending 
time alone, and doing work at home. The favorite activity of the 
accelerated girls and of gifted girls is reading. The favorite activity 
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of the accelerated boys, as of younger only boys, is spending time 
with their best friends. The favorite activity of gifted boys is read- 
ing. Games requiring much exercise are liked by both boys and 
girls—a salutary interest indeed. Accelerated pupils dislike to spend 
time alone, but not so much as do gifted boys and girls or only chil- 
dren. The accelerated pupils rated parties a little lower than did the 
gifted children, and they rated the following activities about the 


TABLE V 


RANKS* GIVEN ACTIVITIES BY ACCELERATED PUPILS 
GIFTED CHILDREN, AND ONLY CHILDREN 


ACCELERATED GIFTED OnLy 
Purits Curiprent 
ACTIVITY 

Boys | Girls Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls 
Practicing music or drawing............ 3-12 | 2.40 | 2.84 | 3.67 | 3.7 2.1 
Spending time with several persons... .. 1.87 | 1.62 | 1.50] 1.49 | 
Spending time with best friend§........ | 5.48 | | 0.90] 2.2 
2.53 | 3-69 | 1.81 | 2.907 | 1.4 | 3.6 
Games requiring much exercise......... 1.62 | | | 3.49 | 1.6] 1.4 
Games requiring little exercise.......... 2.51 | 2.62 | 2.18 [2.15 | 2.7] 4.2 
Spending time alone.................. 3-09 | 2.70 | 3.47 | 3-42] 3-5 | 3-1 
CO 2.4% | 1.67 | 1:96 | 2.43 | 2.5 | 1.6 
1.92 | 2.06 | 2.12 | 2.91 2.2] 2.0 
| 2.68 | | 9.23 | 3-2] 2.7 

* The ranks were given on the following scale: 1=“like very much”; 2=“like almost as well”; 3= 


“neither like nor dislike”; 4=“‘dislike somewhat’’; 5 = “dislike intensely.” 

t Data from Lewis M. Terman (10: 378). 

t Unpublished data gathered by Paui A. Witty and the writer. 

§ In Terman’s study the item read: “Playing with one other person.” 
same as did the gifted and the only children: studying, reading, 
spending time with several persons, spending time with one’s best 
friend, games requiring much exercise, and being a leader. One in- 
teresting though significant point is that accelerated boys have a 
slight aversion toward work at home and that gifted boys have a 
real antipathy for such work. . 

Pupils were asked what they did wher they had an hour or more 
to spend exactly as they pleased. Both boys and girls indicated 
overwhelming preferences for reading and sports. Oddly enough, in 
view of the current popularity of radio as a leisure-time activity, 
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only sixteen pupils indicated that listening to the radio was a favor- 
ite leisure activity. Parents corroborated these reports. 


SUMMING UP 


The activities of accelerated pupils in high school lead to the con- 
clusion that their adjustment is beneficial and healthful. Their own 
testimony and that of their parents show preferences for intellectual 
activities (reading) and for strenuous sports, but these pupils also 
engage in a wide variety of other activities. They dislike as a group 
to spend time alone, but scrutiny of the ways in which they spend 
time indicates that they are quite capable of spending time alone. 
They prefer companions of their own age or persons who are a little 
older, the inference being that they prefer to associate with people 
of their own mental age. 

Similar successful social adjustment of accelerated pupils has been 
reported by Lehman and Witty, who say: 

.... the educationally retarded and accelerated children engage in approxi- 
mately the same number of play activities as do children who are making normal 
progress in their school work. Acceleration does not exact its toll in reduction in 
the number of activities engaged in .... after this adjustment has been made. 
.... The data herein presented seem to show the falsity of the traditional view 
that the accelerated school child demonstrates a conspicuous lack in reference 
to the number of plays and games in which he participates [5 : 323]. 


More recently Keys and Engle have presented data for smaller 
numbers of pupils. Keys concluded, from a very carefully controlled 
study of forty-six boys and girls accelerated in the Oakland schools, 
that “personality difficulties were not common, and shyness and 
timidity characterized the control group much more than the under- 
age. The few cases of serious problem behavior proved to be either 
bright but non-accelerated controls or accelerated pupils of only 
average intelligence” (4: 539). Engle, as a result of his follow-up 
study of the adjustment five years after high-school graduation of 
twenty-five pupils accelerated in the elementary school, reports: “If 
any conclusions can be drawn from such a limited number of cases, 
the evidence indicates that some acceleration in the elementary 
school does not handicap a person educationally, vocationally, or 
socially.”” Engle found some evidence, however, to justify his ad- 
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monition that accelerated boys “should be encouraged to develop 
the social sides of their personalities” (1: 189). 

Because of the fact that there are no satisfactory objective meas- 
ures of social adjustment, it is difficult to decide whether or not a 
plan like acceleration is productive of social maladjustment. At the 
present time, social adjustment is determined by the use of personal- 
ity measurements the validity of which has been sharply challenged. 
Consequently, inferences from interests and activities of children 
are resorted to, and assumptions of adjustment or maladjustment 
are made in accordance with preconceived ideas of what salutary 
behavior is. From the psychological, although not from the ethical, 
point of view, norms of social behavior are certainly not well de- 
fined, and such definition as has been made has led the Murphys to 
say: “To conform to a norm is the result of a process which prob- 
ably inhibits a considerable amount of intellectual and spontaneous 
adaptation” (8: 1047). Perhaps a little maladjustment is a good 
thing for accelerated children! For, as Wells says, after all “.... 
there is no culture, no personality, scarcely a behavior pattern, that 
is not by some reasonable standard ‘maladjusted’ ” (8: 903). 

The indirect evidence on the social adjustment of accelerated pu- 
pils presented herein, when considered with the evidence on the 
high-school achievements of the same children which was presented 
in an earlier number of this journal (12), seems to give further evi- 
dence that the dangers attributed to acceleration (unless of course 
practiced unwisely) have been largely overestimated (11: 34-38). 
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MASONIC EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


RICHARD O. WOODS 
Graduate Student, George Washington University 


Scope of study and source of data.—There was a time when the Ma- 
sonic Order took an active part in the establishment of schools, espe- 
cially in the southern states. Many public high schools were estab- 
lished in the northern states between 1820 and 1861, but public edu- 
cation in the South was much slower in getting under way. The Ma- 
sonic Order decided, therefore, that the fraternity could do much 
toward developing the mental resources of the young, and with that 
end in view grand and subordinate lodges set about to establish 
schools and colleges in the South and the Southwest. This study 
deals with the establishment of schools by the Masonic Order in the 
states of Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Missouri, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas 
between 1841 and 1861. 

The data for this study were obtained from grand-lodge proceed- 
ings, periodicals, college catalogues, charity pamphlets, and histories 
of education. These sources are available in the Freemason Library, 
Supreme Council 33, Washington, D.C.; the Library of Congress; 
and the library of the United States Office of Education. 

Institutions established.—In the twenty years between 1841 and 
1861 eighty-eight institutions were established, which are classified 
and distributed in Table I. In reality, the classification of these in- 
stitutions was not so clear cut as the table indicates. The Masonic 
University of Tennessee, for example, had a preparatory department 
known as the Clarksville Male Academy. This academy extended 
down into the primary grades so that pupils could acquire all their 
general education in the one school. Nearly all the colleges and in- 
stitutes had preparatory departments. Institutes usually, if not al- 
ways, operated on the collegiate plane. The Central Masonic Insti- 
tute at Selma, Alabama, was composed of the Masonic Male College 
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and the Masonic Female College. A similar organization held for 
others. The term “academy” was used in the traditional sense, indi- 
cating a secondary school with a generous curriculum. The term 
“school” was used loosely, usually indicating a secondary school 
with a primary department. The seminary at Madison, Florida, was 
apparently a secondary school, while the seminary at La Grange, 
Kentucky, was a college plus a female high school. 


TABLE I 


MASONIC EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS ESTABLISHED 
IN ELEVEN SOUTHERN STATES IN 1841-61 


NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS 


STATE 
Acad- | Colleges} Insti- | Schools | Semi- | Univer- | Total 
emies tutes naries sities 
I 2 9 I ° I 14 
OC ° I I ° ° ° 2 
2 ° 4 I ° 7 
Ere ° 5 ° I ° ° 6 
a I 2 ° 3 I I 8 
rere 4 I 3 7 ° ° 15 
oO eae I I I ° ° ° 3 
North Carolina......... 6 I 5 2 ° ° 14 
South Carolina.......... ° I ° ° ° ° I 
° 3 2 ° ° I 6 
° I 5 6 ° ° 12 
WS asses 15 18 26 24 2 3 88 


Control and financial support.—Eleven of the eighty-five schools, 
exclusive of universities, were controlled by boards of trustees elected 
or appointed by grand lodges; the others by trustees appointed or 
elected by subordinate lodges. The presidents of grand-lodge colleges 
and universities made reports to the grand lodges each year. 

Masonic schools were supported by assessments, lotteries, dona- 
tions, sale of scholarships, and tuition fees. In Alabama, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, and Texas the grand lodges gave money to subordinate 
lodges for educational purposes. Buildings, lands, and equipment 
were, in a few instances, given to Masonic Orders by local authorities. 

Studenis.—In conformity with the tradition of the times, coeduca- 


tion was not common in Masonic schools. The only exception ap- 
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pears to have existed in some of the elementary schools or depart- 
ments. Of the eighty-five schools exclusive of the universities, five 
were designated as “male and female [academies],” seven as “male,” 
twenty-three as “female,” while fifty carried no sex designation. 
Many of the schools without specific designation of the sex served 
were divided into two departments, male and female. The schools 
designated as “male and female” schools had separate departments 
for the sexes. 

The data create the impression that the Masons gave more atten- 
tion to schools for girls than to schools for boys. If this assumption is 
correct, the attention given the girls may have resulted from the fact 
that boys had already been more generously provided for by other 
agencies. 

Children of indigent and often of deceased Master Masons were 
educated free in all grand-lodge universities and colleges if sent to the 
institutions by subordinate lodges or Masonic districts. Subordi- 
nate-lodge schools were free for children of Masons who could not af- 
ford to pay tuition. The schools in Tallahassee, Florida, and Nat- 
chez, Mississippi, were free schools and open to all children. All 
Masonic schools were nonsectarian, and attendance was not restrict- 
ed to children of Masons. 

In respect to the free school at Natchez, Mississippi, a Mason in 
1844 wrote to the editor of the Masonic Mirror as follows: 

You will be pleased to learn that we, the Masons of Natchez, have established 
a Masonic Free School, to be supported by the surplus revenues of the council, 
chapter, and the three lodges of the city. It is the first school established in 
Mississippi upon the free principle, and I really think that it is the best plan, 
for cities at least, which can be adopted. There are at present forty scholars.* 

Students were carefully guarded. Among the regulations of the 
Masonic College of Kentucky at La Grange were the following pro- 
visions. 

The students do not board in College Commons, but with private families in 
the town, being placed under quasi-parental control, and under female influence 
with all its humanizing and beneficial effects. 

The students during the day do not study at their boarding houses, but in 
the rooms of the professor in the college building, to each of whom one is as- 
signed, in which he sits during six hours of the day, surrounded by the students 


* Masonic Mirror (Marysville, Kentucky), IIT (1844), 42. 
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allotted to him. The students only leave the rooms for the purpose of recitation, 
returning after the recitations are completed. 

Every student whose parent or guardian (or lodge) does not reside in the 
town of La Grange, shall have a college guardian. 

No student shall be permitted to remain in this institution who shall obtain 
money from any other source than his guardian. 

No student shall contract any debt for any amount, without the consent of 
the college guardian. 

No guardian shall pay bills for carriage or horse hire, confectionery, fruits, 
beverages, eatables of any kind, or for articles of any description, obviously 
unnecessary to the comfort and accommodation of a student, unless by the con- 
sent of the faculty. 

The students may select their college guardians from the body of the faculty, 
or from the citizens of La Grange." 


Commencement was strictly a student affair, no outside com- 
mencement speaker being employed. At the commencement held 
July 23, 1847, at the Masonic College of Kentucky, the following ora- 
tions were delivered. 

Latin Salutatory Thomas E. Browder, of Kentucky 
Our Country’s Destiny D. E. Runnels, of Mississippi 
Joseph T. Leonard, of Kentucky 
Eloquence (in French) Alfred Ducros, of Louisiana 
J. F. Corley, of Mississippi 
The Influence of Virtue on 
B. T. Crouch, of Kentucky 
M. H. Bonner, of Mississippi 
George M. Bibb, of Kentucky 


As this commencement program was typical of those of the 
eighteenth and of most of the nineteenth century, it is easy to under- 
stand why eloquence in the pulpit, at the bar, in legislative halls, and 
on public occasions rose to high levels in those times. 

Tuition. —As a rule, the tuition charges made in Masonic schools 
were not high. In the East Tennessee Masonic Female Institute, 
Marysville, the charges varied from five dollars a session in the pri- 
mary department to fifteen dollars a session in the Senior class of the 
academic department. In the collegiate department of the Masonic 
University of Tennessee, Clarksville, the charge was forty dollars 
for a session of forty-two weeks. Music lessons, painting lessons, and 


* Grand Lodge Proceedings of Kentucky (1847), p. 17. 
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other extras were subject to additional charges. Modern languages, 
exceeding one, were usually subject to an extra charge. Board for 
residential students usually ranged from a dollar and a half to two 
dollars a week. 

Curriculum.—The curriculum in Masonic schools was the curricu- 
lum usually found in the middle of the nineteenth century. The 
course of study in the preparatory department of Masonic College, 
Lexington, Missouri, was as follows: English (reading, orthography, 
and penmanship), daily; grammar (composition and declamation), 
every Saturday; geography (modern and ancient); arithmetic; alge- 
bra; Latin; Greek; and Bible recitations, every Sunday morning." 

In the collegiate department were found Latin, Greek, history, 
English (especially composition, rhetoric, and declamation), mathe- 
matics through calculus, mensuration, navigation, surveying, civil 
engineering, the sciences (astronomy, botany, chemistry, geology, 
mineralogy, and natural philosophy), philosophy, constitutional and 
international law, and Bible. Courses in French, Spanish, Italian, 
and Hebrew were also offered. 

Teachers.—The teachers in boys’ schools were always men, and 
the leading positions in girls’ schools were filled by men. Many posi- 
tions were restricted to Master Masons. Women were used as assist- 
ants. The records mention salaries of eight hundred dollars in some 
of the institutes and colleges, and presidential salaries reached as 
high as twelve hundred dollars. 

The following advertisement for a teacher for the Masonic Insti- 
tute at Germantown, North Carolina, is interesting. 

A teacher wanted. He must be a graduate of some highly respectable college. 
He must be a gentleman of fine teaching abilities. He must be a good disciplin- 
arian. He must be of moral character without blemish. The salary offered is 
$600.00 per annum.? 

Purpose.—One purpose that the Masons had in mind in founding 
colleges was to prepare teachers for common schools. The act of in- 
corporation (1850) of St. Johns College, Little Rock, Arkansas, pro- 
vided: “Young men educated in this college, gratuitously, shall be 
in honor bound to teach primary schools within the state of Arkan- 

t Freemason’s Monthly Magazine (Boston), IV (March 1, 1845), 150. 

2 American Freemason, I (December 8, 1853), 36. 
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sas, for at least two years after graduation.”* The Masonic College 
of Kentucky was directed to furnish a course in “school-keeping” 
and to keep a register of the names of those pupils completing the 
course. ‘All who may wish to employ teachers may have access to 
that register.”? The regulations of the Masonic University of Tenn- 
essee entitled each subordinate lodge to the gratuitous instruction 
of one child. These beneficiaries were required to return to their 
homes after graduation, to organize local Masonic schools, and to 
teach in these schools for two or three years under the direction of 
the lodges that sent them.’ 

Present policy.—All the schools described in this article were es- 
tablished between 1841 and 1861. Some lived only a few years, most 
of them died during the Civil War period, and the remainder died 
soon thereafter. A few attempts were made to re-establish some of 
these schools, but these attempts were not permanently successful. 
It is no longer the policy of the Masonic Order to foster schools of 
the types described, but the fraternity continues to support schools 
for children in Masonic homes and orphanages. The grand lodges of 
Kentucky and of Texas, for example, support both primary and sec- 
ondary schools in conjunction with Masonic orphanages. 


* Masonry in Arkansas, pp. 81-82. Batesville, Arkansas: M. Shelby Kennard, 1860. 
2 Historical Sketch of the Masonic University of Kentucky, p. 10. Louisville, Kentucky: 
Masonic University of Kentucky, 1862. 
3 Grand Lodge Proceedings of the State of Tennessee (1849), p. 17. 


SELECTED REFERENCES ON STATISTICS, THE 
THEORY OF TEST CONSTRUCTION, AND 
FACTOR ANALYSIS 


FRANCES SWINEFORD anp KARL J. HOLZINGER 
University of Chicago 


The following bibliography has been selected from issues of educa- 
tional and psychological journals from March, 1935, to February, 
1936, inclusive. A number of books and monographs published dur- 
ing this approximate period have also been included. 

Owing to the growing literature in the field of factor analysis, it 
seems convenient to assign such material to a separate category. 
Sharp distinctions do not exist between the fields covered in this list, 
but the references have been classified under the following cate- 
gories: theory and use of statistical methods, problems of test con- 
struction, and factor analysis, in order to assist the student with 
special interests in one or more of these fields. No articles dealing 
with the use of tests have been included because these items are dis- 
tributed functionally in other lists in the cycle, such as those dealing 
with secondary-school instruction, guidance, etc. 


THEORY AND USE OF STATISTICAL METHODS 

399. Dickey, JoHN W. “Statistical Ability Necessary To Read Educational 
Journals,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXVII (February, 1936), 
149-54. 
A report of the amount and kind of statistical material found in seven profes- 
sional journals. 

400. EDGERTON, Harotp A. “A Formula for Finding the Average Correlation 
of Any One Variable with the (n—1) Other Variables without Solving 
Any of the Individual Correlations,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XXVI (May, 1935), 373-76. 
The formuia is derived, and its application is illustrated with a simple hypo- 
thetical example. 

401. FurFey, Paut Hanty, and DaAty, Josepu F. “Product-Moment Correla- 
tion as a Research Technique in Education,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XXVI (March, 1935), 206-11. 
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A study of the extent to which the conditions underlying the derivation of the 
product-moment formula for correlation are usually fulfilled in current educa- 
tional research. 

Kurtz, ALBERT K., and EpGerton, Harotp A. Dictionary of Statistical 
Terms and Symbols. Columbus, Ohio: Harold A. Edgerton, % Ohio 
State University, 1935 (preliminary mimeographed edition). 

An exhaustive list of terms found in statistical literature. Includes definitions, 
synonyms, a few examples in addition to definitions, and in some cases the 
foreign equivalents. 

RosAnDER, A. C. “A Note on Correlation by Ranks,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, XXVII (February, 1936), 145-48. 

Derives some practically useful relations based on the effect that deviation 
from the true rank order has on the magnitude of the correlation coefficient. 


Scates, Douctas E. “Types of Assumptions in Educational Research,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, XXVI (May, 1935), 350-66. 


Discusses the réles of technical, methodological, social, and philosophical as- 
sumptions in educational research. 


5. SHUTTLEWORTH, FRANK K. “The Reliability of Increments,” Journal of 


Educational Psychology, XXVI (April, 1935), 312-13. 
Presents a formula for determining the reliability with which individual differ- 
ences in increments can be measured. 
Van Vooruis, W. R. “Error in the Use of the Standard Error,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology, XXVI (March, 1935), 228-30. 
Points out the importance of taking into account the assumptions underlying 
the formula for the standard error of the difference between means of samples. 
VERNON, P. E. “The Evaluation of the Matching Method,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology, XXVII (January, 1936), 1-17. 
A critical examination of the various statistical treatments which have been 
applied in problems of matching. 


PROBLEMS OF TEST CONSTRUCTION? 
CLARK, WALTER Houston. “Two Tests for Perseverance,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology, XXV1 (November, 1935), 604-10. 
Two tests designed to measure perseverance are reproduced, together with 
their correlations with judges’ ratings. Norms have not yet been established. 
Epwarps, CHARLES W. “The Effect of the Time Factor in the Adminis- 
tration of Tests,’ School Science and Mathematics, XXXVI (January 
1936), 85-91. 
A comparison between the rankings of 244 students by scores on a limited and 
on an unlimited time-allowance test. 


? See also Items 83 and 123 in the list of selected references appearing in the Febru- 
ary, 1936, number of the School Review. 
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. HovLAND, CARL IVER, and EBERHART, JOHN C. “A New Method of In- 


creasing the Reliability of the True-false Examination,” Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, XXVI (May, 1935), 388-094. 

The reliability of the authors’ specially constructed true-false test was com- 
pared with that of the conventional true-false test on the basis of results ob- 
tained for two groups of college students. 

Jorpan, R. C. “An Empirical Study of the Reliability Coefficient,” Jour- 
nal of Educational Psychology, XXVI (September, 1935), 416-26. 

A study of differences in coefficients of test reliability which are obtained by 
different processes of computation. 


. Lamson, Epna E. “What Happens when the Second Judgment Is Re- 


corded in a True-false Test?” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXVI 
(March, 1935), 223-27. 

A study made to determine the advisability of changing one’s first impression 
upon second reading. 

Linpauist, E. F., and MAUCKER, WILLIAM. “Objective Achievement Test 
Construction,” Educational Tests and Their Uses, pp. 469-83, 513-16. 
Review of Educational Research, Vol. V, No. 5. Washington: American 
Educational Research Association of the National Education Associ- 
ation, 1935. 

Summarizes the topics covered in a bibliography of eighty-six titles. 

Lone, Joun A., SANDIFORD, PETER, and OTHERS. The Validation of Test 
Items. Bulletin No. 3 of the Department of Educational Research. 
Toronto, Canada: Department of Educational Research, University of 
Toronto, 1935. Pp. 126. 

Comparisons are made among a number of different techniques of measuring 
item validity. The method of selecting items according to their validity is 
investigated with respect to the effect on the validity of the test as a whole. 


5. McConn, Max. “Examinations Old and New: Their Uses and Abuses,” 


Educational Record, XVI (October, 1935), 375-411. 
The author makes a survey of the current uses of examinations in education and 
offers some suggestions for the types of tests which, in his opinion, will ulti- 
mately be needed for purposes of guidance. 

McNamara, W. J. “Construction and Scoring of the Continuity or Re- 
arrangement Test,” School Review, XLIV (January, 1936), 50-57. 
An investigation undertaken to study the effect of placing the various items in 
a continuity test at different distances from their correct positions and to 
evaluate methods of scoring this type of test on the basis of validity and effi- 
ciency. 

MANUEL, H. T., and Knicut, JAmEs. “A Device To Facilitate the Scoring 
of Tests,”;Journal of Educational Research, XXTX (November, 1935), 

219-20. 
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A description of a simple scoring key which will minimize the time required 
for scoring certain types of objective tests. 

418. Opororr, M. E. “A Correlational Method Applicable to the Study of the 
Time Factor in Intelligence Tests,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XXVI (April, 1935), 307-11. 

Suggests a method for evaluating an increase in score as a result of time ex- 
tension, with particular emphasis on intelligence-test results. 

419. SANDON, FRANK. “The Necessary Imperfections of an Examination,” 
British Journal of Educational Psychology, V (June, 1935), 180-93. 
Reviews the different causes of non-perfect correlation between an examina- 
tion and its criterion and sets up standards which an examination may be ex- 
pected to reach. 


420. STALNAKER, JOHN M., and Kuratu, Wittiam. “A Comparison of Two 
Types of Foreign Language Vocabulary Test,’ Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XXVI (September, 1935), 435-42. 

A comparison of a recognition test and a recall test on German vocabulary 
administered to 184 university students of elementary German. 


421. STRONG, E. K., Jr., and Carter, H. D. “Efficiency Plus Economy in 
Scoring an Interest Test,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXVI 
(November, 1935), 579-86. 

A comparison between the results of two scoring formulas devised for interest 
tests. The data consist of scores on the Strong Vocational Interest Blanks 
given to five hundred individuals representing five occupational groups. 


422. SWINEFORD, FRANCES. “Validity of Test Items,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XXVII (January, 1936), 68-78. 
A comparison of eight methods of determining test-item validity with refer- 


ence to their general agreement with each other, their reliability, their applica- 
bility to different test situations, and their computation time. 


423. TRAXLER, ARTHUR E., and ANDERSON, Haroxp A. “The Reliability of an 
Essay Test in English,” School Review, XLIII (September, 1935), 534- 
39- 
The authors investigated both the reliability of the reading of essay tests in 
English and the reliability of pupil performance under controlled conditions 
of testing and scoring. 


424. WALKER, Davin A. “Answer-Pattern and Score-Scatter in Tests and Ex- 
aminations,” British Journal of Psychology, XXVI (January, 1936), 
301-8. 
Investigates the relation between the distribution of scores on particular test 
items and the distribution of total scores on the test. 

425. WEIDEMANN, CHARLES C. “Recent Developments in the Written Essay 

Examination,” Educational Tests and Their Uses, pp. 484-90, 516-17. 
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Review of Educational Research, Vol. V, No. 5. Washington: American 
Educational Research Association of the National Education Associ- 
ation, 1935. 

Summarizes the topics covered in a bibliography of thirty-two titles appearing 
during the period 1923-35. 


WRIGHTSTONE, J. WAYNE. ‘Measuring Some Major Objectives of the So- 


cial Studies,” School Review, XLIII (December, 1935), 771-79. 
Describes the construction of a battery of social-studies tests for measuring 
the ability to interpret facts and data, to apply generalizations to social- 
studies events, to use working skills, to organize facts and data, and to judge 
civic beliefs and attitudes. 


ZERILLI, VirGintA I. “Note on Scoring Tests of Multiple Weighted Items,” 


Journal of Educational Psychology, XXVI (May, 1935), 395-97. 


A suggestion for the improvement of scoring keys for tests which evaluate each 
item by means of negative and positive arithmetical values. 


Facror ANALYSIS! 


Bart.etT, M. S. “The Statistical Estimation of g,” British Journal of 


Psychology, XXVI (October, 1935), 199-206. 
Considers the problem of estimating general and specific abilities defined by 
Spearman’s theory of ability, assuming the theory to be true. 


CuRETON, Epwarp E. “Wishart’s Exact Formula for the Standard Error 


of the Product-Moment Tetrad versus an Approximation Formula,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, XXVI (March, 1935), 212-17. 
A comparison between the use of Wishart’s exact formula and an approxima- 
tion formula in practical cases in which the sample values of variances and co- 
variances must be substituted for the corresponding population values. 


FLANAGAN, JOHN CLEMANS. Factor Analysis in the Study of Personality. 


Stanford University, California: Stanford University Press, 1935. Pp. 
x+104. 

This monograph gives a review of the factor theory, a technique for construct- 
ing tests to measure independent components directly, and an iterative method 
of solving for regression coefficients without computing intercorrelations. The 
Bernreuter Personality Inventory is analyzed by Hotelling’s method (Item 
379 in the list of selected references in the June, 1934, number of the School 
Review), and two new independent scales for it are developed. 


431. Hozincer, Kart J. Preliminary Report on Spearman-Holzinger Unitary 


Trait Study: No. 1, Raw Correlations, Reliabilities, Means, and Stand- 
ard Deviations for Seventy-eight Variables, Using a Sample of 118 
Cases, pp. 28. No. 2, Intercorrelations from Rescoring Tests, Correlations 


tSee also Item 384 in the list of selected references appearing in the May, 1936, 
number of the School Review. 
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with “g,” Means and Standard Deviations for Boys and Girls, Prelim- 
inary Analyses of Speed and Verbal Tests, Using Thorp Data, 118 Cases, 
pp. 26. No. 3, Raw Correlations, Correlations Corrected for Age, Reli- 
abilities, Means, and Standard Deviations for Mooseheart Sample of 100 
Cases. Comparison of Thorp and Mooseheart Reliabilities, Age Corre- 
lations and Basic Tetrads for Correlations with “g,” pp. 38. No. 4, Fac- 
tor Patterns and Residual Correlations for Thorp and Mooseheart Data, 
pp. 78. No. 5, Introduction to Bi-Factor Theory; Solid and Hollow 
Staircase Patterns for Sets of Data from Mooseheart, pp. 58. No. 6, 
Mooseheart Data. Correlation Ratios for Age, Grade, and Test 4 with 
the Remaining Variables. Correlations and Factor Patterns for Two 
Samples of 50 Cases. Correlations and Factor Patterns with Age and 
Grade Eliminated for a Sample of 100 Cases, pp. 40. No. 7, An Objec- 
tive Method for Allocating Tests for the Bi-Factor Pattern and Steps for 
Pattern Evaluation, by Karl J. Holzinger and Frances Swineford, pp. 28. 
Chicago: Statistical Laboratory, Department of Education, University 
of Chicago, 1934, 1935, and 1936. 

No. 1 contains a brief description of seventy-eight tests which had been ad- 
ministered to approximately a thousand children and includes the reliability 
coefficients, means, standard deviations, and intercorrelations for these tests. 
No. 2 gives the correlations between six tests which were rescored to eliminate 
speed and the remaining tests. Analysis is made of the differences between 
the means for boysand girls. Includes a brief description of the method and the 
formulas to be used in subsequent reports and a preliminary analysis of speed 
and verbal factors. No. 3 presents the intercorrelations, both raw correlations 
and partial correlations with age eliminated, for sixty-three tests using a sample 
of one hundred cases from the Mooseheart school. Reliability coefficients, 
means, correlations with age, correlations with g, and tetrads are given for the 
group at Mooseheart and a group in a Chicago public school (Thorp School). 
The probable error of a residual correlation is derived and illustrated. No. 4 
describes two factor patterns, one based on fifty-seven tests given to the Chi- 
cago public school group and the other on sixty-three tests given to the Moose- 
heart group. The basic correlations for the patterns were those of Reports 1 
and 3. Complete tables of residual correlations from the successive elimina- 
tion of the various postulated factors are included. No. 5 introduces the bi- 
factor pattern, which is illustrated first with hypothetical data, later with 
Mooseheart data (see earlier reports). Also discusses and illustrates the effect 
on the type of factor pattern presented in Report 4 of the order in which the 
various factors are eliminated. No. 6 investigates variations in factor loading 
by the use of two groups of fifty cases each and attempts to analyze the general 
factor by means of correlations with school grade. No. 7 describes in detail 
the application of the bi-factor method to any set of data and illustrates it 
with Mooseheart data (see earlier reports). 


432. KELLEY, TRUMAN L. Essential Traits of Mental Life. Harvard Studies in 


Education, Vol. XXVI. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1935. Pp. 146. 
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A new method is presented for obtaining components which are identical with 
those given by Hotelling (Item 379 in the list of selected references in the June, 
1934, School Review). The new procedure is much simpler than that involved 
in Kelley’s former method (in Crossroads in the Mind of Man. Stanford Uni- 
versity, California: Stanford University Press, 1928). The problem of social 
impositions in relation to factor analysis is considered. An application of meth- 
od is made to categories from the United States Census with estimated ratings 
by vocational experts. 


Koussy, A. A. H. Ex. An Investigation into the Factors in Tests Involving the 

Visual Perception of Space. British Journal of Psychology Monograph 
Supplement, XX. London: Cambridge University Press, 1935. Pp. 
viii+go. 
An investigation of the problem of whether there is, over and above the g 
factor, a special factor in tests of space perception and, if so, what its nature 
and range might be. The conclusions are based on the results of 28 tests ad- 
ministered to 162 boys. 


RusSELL, OLIVE R. “Some Observations on Multiple-Factor Analysis,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, XXVI (April, 1935), 284-90. 
Compares the analysis of correlational matrixes by two methods, namely, the 
Spearman tetrad technique and the techniques employed by Thurstone during 
the period 1931-33. 


. SmitH, C. EBBLEWHITE. The Construction and Validation of a Group Test 


of Intelligence Using the Spearman Technique. Bulletin No. 5 of the De- 
partment of Educational Research. Toronto, Canada: Department of 
Educational Research, University of Toronto, 1935. Pp. 56. 
A detailed description of the selection of items for a group test which is highly 
saturated with Spearman’s g. 

STEPHENSON, W. “Correlating Persons Instead of Tests,” Character of 
Personality, 1V (September, 1935), 17-24. 
Suggests the possibility of making factor studies on a few individuals and ob- 


taining factors from intercorrelations between persons instead of tests. An 
example dealing with the measurement of taste for color is included. 


STEPHENSON, W. “A Note on the ‘Purification’ Technique in Two-Factor 
Analysis,” British Journal of Psychology, XXVI (October, 1935), 196-98. 
Discusses the ‘‘spatial” factor, with special reference to an earlier paper (Wil- 
liam Brown and William Stephenson, “A Test of the Theory of Two Factors,” 
British Journal of Psychology, XXIII [April, 1933], 352-70). 


Tuomson, Goprrey H. “The Definition and Measurement of g (General 
Intelligence) ,” Journal of Educational Psyschology, XXVI (April, 1935), 
241-62. 

A theoretical discussion of the measurement of the g possessed by a given indi- 
vidual. This article should be of special interest to factor analysts. 
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439. THoMSON, GoprREY H. “On Complete Families of Correlation Coeffi- 


cients, and Their Tendency to Zero Tetrad-Differences: Including a 
Statement of the Sampling Theory of Abilities,” British Journal of Psy- 
chology, XXVI (July, 1935), 63-92. 

Discusses the relation between the theory of two factors and the sampling 
theory. Includes a detailed statement of the bases for the sampling theory. 


440. THOMSON, GopFREY H. “Some Points of Mathematical Technique in the 


Factorial Analysis of Ability,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XXVII (January, 1936), 37-54. 

After a discussion of the indeterminacy of factorial analyses, there are derived 
the formulas for estimating the best weightings of a team of tests to measure 
a man’s factors. There is a section covering the application of the method to 
vocational guidance. Complete illustrative arithmetical examples are given. 


441. THURSTONE, L. L. The Vectors of Mind. Chicago: University of Chicago 


Press, 1935. Pp. xvi+266. 


This volume is an extension and a refinement of the author’s previous work in 
the field of multiple-factor theory. After a review of those topics in the matrix 
theory which are used in developing factorial methods, are given chapters on 
“The Factor Problem,” “The Fundamental Factor Theorem,” ‘“‘The Centroid 
Method,” “The Principal Axes,” “The Special Case of Rank One,” “Pri- 
mary Traits,” “Isolation of Primary Factors,” ‘“The Positive Manifold,” 
“Orthogonal Transformations,” and “The Appraisal of Abilities.” 


442. Witson, J. H. “The Exactness of g as Determined by Certain Intelli- 


gence Tests,” British Journal of Psychology, XXVI (July, 1935), 93-08. 


With the purpose of investigating the numerical uniqueness of g, the intercor- 
relations of thirty-one mental tests are analyzed for each of four age groups. 


Cducational THritings 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Curriculum-making again.—When educators are devoting increasing atten- 
tion to the social studies, the fusion of subject fields, the so-called “child-cen- 
tered” schools, a junior college of a new type, and the development of units of 
work adapted to these changes, it is not strange that another book on curricu- 
lum-making should appear. The volume under consideration! calls attention to 
these developments, but the amount of space given to each varies considerably. 
For example, the statement is made that the scope of the work embraces all 
grades from kindergarten through junior college, but little attention is devoted 
to the latter. 

More than half the book is given to treatment of the unit method, and many 
good illustrations of units in schools are cited. In fact, more than half the total 
number of pages are devoted to illustrations collected for the most part from 
sixteen leading school systems. This material would have been more accessible 
had it been classified and presented in one section. While the unit method prob- 
ably deserves a large proportion of space, it is to be doubted whether many per- 
sons would agree on the method of treatment. Billett has called attention to 
difficulties involved in classification (Provisions for Individual Differences, 
Marking, and Promotions. National Survey of Secondary Education Monograph 
No. 13. United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 17; 1932). 

While Draper calls attention to efforts being made to fuse subject fields, he 
cites few illustrations of such fusion in the secondary school. The author follows 
the classification employed by Harap in the organization of objectives from 
primary and from secondary sources, devoting one chapter to each. Aside from 
the treatment of the unit and the emphasis placed on changing objectives, the 
book contains little that is new to the curriculum-maker. 

The book is divided into four parts. Approximately a thirteenth of the total 
number of pages is devoted to an introduction; three-thirteenths to objectives; 
seven-thirteenths to units of work; and two-thirteenths to organization and ad- 
ministration. Nine chapters are devoted to “The Unit of Work,” in which are 
discussed: (1) criteria for selecting content, (2) what a unit is, (3) units as large 
centers of interest, (4) units for individualized learning (Dalton and Winnetka 


t Edgar Marion Draper, Principles and Techniques of Curriculum Making. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1936. Pp. xvi+876. $3.00. 
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plans), (5) “child-centered” units, (6) procedures, (7) academic units, (8) non- 
academic units, and (9) testing achievement. Definitions and a discussion of 
twelve problems in curriculum construction occupy about equal space in the 
introduction. Four chapters are devoted to principles and objectives of educa- 
tion and the two concluding chapters to administration and organization. About 
a tenth of the total number of pages is given to bibliographies, most of which 
would probably have been better placed at the end of the book. 

In such an extended treatment the reader will likely become confused, not 
so much on account of the author’s discussions, which are for the most part well 
organized, as on account of the large amount of quoted material. 


Epwin S. Live 
SULLIVAN HicH ScHoot, Cutcaco, ILLINOIS 


Sources of character education—Most of the books on character education deal 
either with the philosophy or with the methodology of character education. 
Here is a book? that is mostly concerned with the various sources of character 
development which are available to the teacher or the public-school adminis- 
trator. To be sure, the author discusses the philosophy, the psychology, and the 
objectives of character education in separate chapters, and this discussion is 
immediately followed by two chapters on methodology—the direct and the in- 
direct methods of “moral instruction.” The remainder of this book of nearly 
five hundred pages, with the exception of four chapters on motivation, the 
teacher, individual counseling, and measurement, is devoted to the various 
sources available for character development. In the reviewer’s opinion, it is 
through these chapters that the author is making a valuable contribution to the 
field of character education. Some of the sources are the curriculum, classroom 
activities, extra-curriculum activities, the home room, and supplementary or- 
ganizations and other community agencies. 

The book is well written and outlined and should, therefore, be of “immediate 
assistance to the school administrator, teacher, parent, or other person inter- 
ested in the development of character” (p. vii). However, it is unfortunate that 
the author’s attempt to define “‘character” is at times rather confusing. ‘‘Char- 
acter” and “personality” are used synonymously (pp. 4-5), and in another 
place, where the various objectives of character education are discussed, “the 
harmonious development, adjustment, and integration of one’s personality” 
(p. 58) is listed as one of the objectives. 

Possibly the weakest spot in the book is found in the presentation of the 
methods of character education. First, “if character .... must be represented 
in conduct” (p. 1), a person, to be able to prognosticate conduct, must have a 
thorough appreciation of its values. The subject of appreciation, however, 


* Harry C. McKown, Character Education. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1935. Pp. xiv+472. $3.00. 
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seems to be neglected altogether. Most of the “intrinsic motives” suggested in 
the chapter on motives would prove more effective if the teacher could develop 
right attitudes toward certain desirable conduct through appreciation. 

The two chapters on the direct and the indirect methods of character educa- 
tion are somewhat disappointing. Like some other writers on character educa- 
tion, the author seems to confuse the present concept of the direct method with 
the old “moralizing” techniques. The procedures which he suggests for the 
direct method, “activity analysis” and “situation analysis” (pp. 156-57), are 
the very heart of the direct method if employed through life-situations. Instead 
of each teacher’s deciding “just what specific virtues shall I encourage and pro- 
mote in my history, my arithmetic,” etc. (p. 159), why would not an integrated 
direct (life-situation) method be more practical and functional? Here the teach- 
er of the direct method could present to each subject-matter teacher an outline 
of the particular character traits that he is to take up with his class during the 
following week or month, and the subject-matter teachers could then “encourage 
and promote” and even discuss the same traits through the various subject- 
matter courses. 

Although the author concludes that both the direct and the indirect methods 
“are not completely antagonistic but rather supplementary . . . . consequently, 
a combination of them is desirable” (p. 161), he fails to suggest a plan for bring- 
ing about a combination of these methods. 

These criticisms, however, are intended only as constructive suggestions for 
possible improvement of a subsequent edition of the book, which is a scholarly 
contribution to the literature of character education. The book should be read 


by every person interested in this important subject. 
MAURICE J. NEUBERG 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


The home and adjustment in school.—Interest in delinquency and maladjust- 
ment has resulted in numerous studies of the influences exerted on children by 
the home and the community. Myers’ study purports mainly to devise a meas- 
ure of the influence of the home on junior-senior high school pupils (Grades 
VII-XII), although it aims also to discover relations between home and school 
adjustment and to test certain assumptions about these relations. 

The study, made in 1933, included the seven hundred pupils in the public 
high school of a suburb of New York City, with approximately seventy-one 
hundred inhabitants representing thirty-one nationalities. Three questionnaires 
were used: the Sims Score Card for Socio-economic Status, the Symonds Ad- 


t Theodore R. Myers, Intra-Family Relationships and Pupil Adjustment: The Rela- 
tion between Certain Selected Factors of the Home Environment of Junior-Senior 
High School Pupils and the Adjustment and Behavior of These Pupils in School. 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 651. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1935. Pp. vit+116. $1.50. 
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justment Questionnaire, and a questionnaire on intra-family relationships pre- 
pared by the author and evaluated in the study. The author’s questionnaire in- 
cluded 261 items, grouped according to home membership, parent-child rela- 
tionships, relationships between children, and relationships between parents. 
The responses were grouped according to teachers’ designations of the pupils’ 
adjustments—poorly adjusted, normal, or well adjusted. 

Chapter i offers a limited review of, and comment on, the literature of the 
field and the need for research. Chapter ii describes the character and scope of 
the study, the preparation of the questionnaire, and its statistical validity. In 
extensive tables chapter iii gives the pupils’ replies to the questionnaire, separat- 
ing those of seventh- and eighth-grade pupils from those of pupils in Grades IX- 
XII, and indicates the items showing statistically significant differences between 
well-adjusted and poorly adjusted pupils. Chapter iv statistically considers 
certain parts of the questionnaire in relation to the whole or to other parts and 
in relation to the Symonds Adjustment Questionnaire. ‘The Association be- 
tween Intra-Family Relations and Other Factors”—mainly socio-economic 
status, school marks, and intelligence quotients—is considered in chapter v. 
A summary chapter is presented in terms of questions regarding the author’s 
questionnaire: Is the questionnaire valid and reliable? What associations are 
there between home relations measured by the questionnaire and adjustment as 
measured by the Symonds Adjustment Questionnaire or as designated by teach- 
ers? Do the findings harmonize with current thought and practice? What are 
the educational implications of the study? 

There is a bibliography of thirty-seven titles. Appendix A presents the 
author’s intra-family questionnaire and scoring key; Appendix B presents a 
questionnaire given to parents, teachers, and parent-education workers; and 
Appendix C summarizes replies made to the questionnaire shown in Appendix B. 
There is no index. 

Terminology current in referring to home relationships makes it difficult to 
word objectively a questionnaire in this field. Thus, the study under review 
uses such items as “Parents threaten punishment,” ‘“‘Father’s remarks are sar- 
castic and unkind,” and ‘Father disciplines pupil severely.” Is there agreement 
on what constitutes a threat of punishment, a sarcastic remark, or severe disci- 
pline? This question and other difficulties are reflected in the fact that in Grades 
IX-XII the author found statistically significant differences between the re- 
sponses of well-adjusted and those of poorly adjusted pupils on only 60 of the 
261 questionnaire items, and in Grades VII—-VIII on only 24 of the 261. It 
should be noted too that Table V, which presents responses of pupils in Grades 
VII and VIII, is based on 22 poorly adjusted, 12 well-adjusted, and 184 normal 
pupils. It might be questioned how much statistical treatment is justified with 
data from cases showing this distribution. 

The report indicates the procedure in full, as well as the findings and the 
treatment. Hence, other students interested in preparing questionnaires can 
determine which aspects of this inquiry are valuable and which to modify or 
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omit. The findings should be of interest to teachers, welfare workers, and guid- 
ance workers. The questionnaire, however, should not be regarded as a final 


goal. 
HAROLD H. Punxke 
GEORGIA STATE WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


VALpOosTA, GEORGIA 


Current problems and pedagogy.—The teacher, and especially the teacher of 
the social studies, is daily confronted with the task of keeping abreast of current 
problems. A good daily newspaper, the more deliberate weekly summaries, and 
the fairly matured monthly reviews serve him with reasonable adequacy. There 
remains, however, the more difficult task of re-working this information, of re- 
organizing it, and of adding to it the necessary factual and historical bases in 
order to utilize it for instructional purposes. Hurried references to contemporary 
situations or even prolonged talk about economic problems are not synonymous 
with the teaching of current events. In order to teach a current problem success- 
fully, the teacher must bring together contemporary facts and relevant facts 
from the past and put them into a systematic and thoughtful organization. 
Everyone knows that in the course of a year the typical teacher does not have 
the resources and the time to treat more than one or two problems in any such 
complete fashion. Fortunately the teacher has recently received the help of a 
great number of publishers and writers. There has been, in fact, a veritable out- 
burst of pamphleteering. None of these pamphlets have achieved a higher stand- 
ard of excellence with respect to content and pedagogical soundness than those 
recently published by the University of Chicago Press under the editorship of 
Percy W. Bidwell. 

The pamphlets are intended for “school classes, adult-education courses, and 
workers’ groups.” They consist in brief surveys of a number of current prob- 
lems. Each author undertakes to give a brief explanation of the history or causes 
of the particular problem. They are factual surveys giving clearly stated or 
implied interpretations—and no cures. 

The most noticeable feature of this series is the readability of the books. A 
logical organization, frequent headings, short paragraphs, clear sentences, and 
skilful transitions not only facilitate the reader’s task; they actually turn it into 
a pleasure. The inimitable cartoons, with their pointed and sometimes blunt 
messages, strengthen, and in places dominate, the treatment. Some of the pam- 
phlets contain excellent pictures, tables, and Uther helpful aids. Textbook- 


t American Primers: Youth in the Depression by Kingsley Davis, pp. 48; Strikes by 
Joseph J. Senturia, pp. 54; Friends or Enemies? by Julius W. Pratt, pp. 60; Money by 
Marc Rose and Roman L. Horne, pp. 50; Crime by Nathaniel Cantor, pp. 44; Jobs or 
the Dole? by Neal B. DeNood, pp. 54; Business and Government by John C. Crighton 
and Joseph J. Senturia, pp. 48; The Farm Business by Roman L. Horne, pp. 60; You 
and Machines by William F. Ogburn, pp. 56. Edited by Percy W. Bidwell. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1935. $0.25 each. 
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writers as well as teachers may profitably go to these pamphlets for lessons in 
organization and style. 

The quality of the content is on the same high level as the style and form. 
Historical facts and statistical information are given and interpreted. So far as 
the reviewer can see, the books are reliable, reasonable, and enlightened. The 
only pamphlet which he feels is somewhat short on facts is that entitled 
Crime, but it contains an illuminating analysis of the causes of crime. Each 
booklet contains a few thought-provoking questions and a brief bibliography of 
recent books. Libraries and teachers can ill afford to be without the whole 


series—and more of the same type should be written. 
Epcar B. WESLEY 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Social integration through orientation in language arts——Despite the influence 
of the radio, the talking picture, and public-school instruction in English, the 
United States already boasts well over 150 American dialects—the number dis- 
covered in only one year’s research at Columbia University. Indeed, if the pro- 
nunciation indicated in American dictionaries is at all correct, the chances are 
at least fifty to one that even the reader of these lines mispronounces not merely 
one word but every single word in the following easy (?) sentence: “ ‘Wasn’t 
Aunt Mary past forty-four?’ Adolph asked Sarah.” These side lights merely 
serve to indicate the importance of preventing language from becoming an in- 
strument of social disintegration and of capitalizing it as a potentially effective 
instrument for the promotion of cultural unity. 

A growing awareness of the possibilities for social integration which can be 
realized through orientation in language arts has led to the introduction, during 
the past two decades, of many survey courses in language. These courses were 
designed to interest junior high school pupils in the rich cultural heritage em- 
bodied in our American language; to develop in the pupils, through programs of 
meaningful learning activities drawn from daily life, a measure of personal pride 
in the mother-tongue as an expression of our national culture; and to arouse 
such a degree of language consciousness as to dispose the pupils to take pleasure 
in the linguistic environment of contemporary society whether this environ- 
ment be manifest in new words and expressions, in reform movements in spelling, 
in effective use of language (vocabulary, diction, pronunciation, or style), or in 
language study as a recreational or cultural pursuit. 

The early textbooks in this field were generally dominated by the narrow, 
prognostic, tryout aim characteristic of the old courses in so-called “General 
Language” or “Exploratory Language,” and consequently they contained little 
of cultural value from the standpoint of language appreciation. The program of 
educationally worth-while experiences which Frederick and Smith have pro- 
vided in their textbook! for seventh- and eighth-grade orientation courses in 

* Robert Wendell Frederick and Virginia Boswell Smith, Social Language: An In- 
troductory Course for Foreign Language. New York: Inor Publishing Co., 1935. Pp. 
xxii+204. 
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language arts is, therefore, a welcome addition to the increasing body of cur- 
riculum materials daily becoming available in the field of language orientation— 
the more welcome, perhaps, because textbooks suitable for use in the very first 
year of the junior high school are none too plentiful. 

Designed for a flexible two-semester “broadening and finding” course meeting 
twice or three times a week, the book shows desirable evidence of the preliminary 
tryouts which were accorded the units in classroom practice before publication. 
The numerous activities suggested at convenient intervals under the heading 
“Things To Do” are well selected with respect to appeal to pupil interest, ex- 
periential worth, and practical possibilities for integration with the in-school and 
the out-of-school life of the learners. 

However, in endeavoring to meet the diverse situations—different grade 
levels, varying length of courses, divers objectives, etc——which any textbook 
destined for general consumption in a field as fluid as that of language orienta- 
tion must accommodate, the authors have been obliged at times to make un- 
fortunate sacrifices of unity. Part I, entitled “Interesting Facts and Ideas about 
Language,” includes the following eight chapters, or units: “Dialects,” “The 
Alphabet,” “Language Games,” “‘Speech Handicaps,” “The Birth and Growth 
of Language,” “A World Language—Debabelization,” ‘The Voice Machine,” 
and “Good Taste in Language.” These and the seven units in Part II, “Getting 
Acquainted with Foreign Languages,” are all significant in themselves, but the 
critical reader cannot help asking himself: ‘What is the unifying thread that 
serves to integrate all these eminently worth-while but seemingly diverse units 
in the experience of the learner?” The “Interesting Facts and Ideas about Lan- 
guage” noted in Part I, for example, are not applied in Part II with sufficient 
directness to show any definite connection between the two major divisions of 
the book. The teacher contemplating the use of the textbook must be prepared 
to supply occasional missing links. Fortunately, this task should not be overly 
difficult in view of the bibliographies of well-chosen collateral-reading references 
given at the ends of some of the units. 

For the seventh grade and the low-eighth grade Social Language deserves the 
consideration of curriculum committees in English and foreign languages. Even 
where special orientation courses are not offered, the book at least merits a place 
on the collateral-reading lists of junior high school classes in foreign language or 


English. 
WALTER V. KAULFERS 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


The réle of botany in general education.—The introduction of courses described 
as “introductory,” “survey,” “orientation,” etc., is becoming somewhat com- 
mon in American colleges and universities. These courses have been set up for 
various purposes, chief among which may be mentioned the contribution that 
they may make toward the general education of students. These courses may be 
differentiated from the more classical or traditional courses in that they are not 
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primarily designed for the training of specialists nor mainly for their prerequisite 
values, since relatively few of the students continue their studies in the specific 
field. One of the difficulties in the development of these introductory courses is 
the lack of textbooks or reference books constructed on the basis of the course 
objectives. A recent publication has been prepared for the purpose of providing 
a textbook or a reference book dealing with botanical science which would be 
appropriate for an introductory course in the biological sciences. This book 
constitutes one of a group providing the “indispensable readings” in the intro- 
ductory biology course at the University of Chicago. Twelve of the twenty 
chapters make up the “indispensable readings” in the field of botany. The re- 
maining chapters give the opportunity of obtaining a more complete account of 
the plant kingdom. 

Organization is based on the phylogenetic sequence. The survey begins with 
a discussion of primitive plants and their origin and development as illustrated 
by such classical examples as Glocothece, Pleurococcus, Ulothrix, Oedogonium, 
Vaucheria, Spirogyra, Fucus. Occasion arises to introduce such fundamental 
botanical principles as the “cell principle,” differentiation, development, and 
significance of sex. Three chapters are consigned to dependent organisms: ani- 
mals, bacteria, and fungi (saprophytic and parasitic). The examples chosen for 
illustrating nutritive, reproductive, and other characteristics—molds, potato 
blight, wheat rust, mildews, ergot, morels, truffles, yeast, smuts, fleshy fungi— 
have economic importance. The life-cycles, their control and cultivation in some 
instances, and their taxonomic relationships are described. 

The next phase of the phylogenetic survey treats of the invasion of land by 
plants and of the accompanying adaptations of structures. The two great sub- 
divisions of the Bryophyta—the moss plants and the liverworts—receive special 
treatment. The primary adaptations to life on the land—(1) a compact body, 
(2) prostrate habit, and (3) introduction of the first real “tissue” —are described, 
and the significance of the adaptations and the prototypes among the lower 
plants are pointed out. The method of reproduction among liverworts is illus- 
trated by the usual specimens, Marchantia and Anthoceros, in which the signifi- 
cant step in the emergence of the sporophyte from dependence on the gameto- 
phyte nears completion. The first clear-cut manifestation of alternation of gen- 
erations, a highly significant event in plant evolution, is illustrated in the life- 
cycle of the moss. The description then proceeds to the Pteridophyta—ferns, 
horsetails, and club mosses. The significance of the independent status of the 
sporophyte generation of the fern with its roots, stem, and leaves is emphasized. 
Another landmark in evolution is indicated in the phenomenon of heterospory, 
met with for the first time in Selaginella. The reader, having built up the pre- 
ceding background, is then introduced to the last of the four great groups of 
plants, the Spermatophyta, or seed plants. One chapter is devoted to the mor- 


t Merle C. Coulter, The Story of the Plant Kingdom. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1935. Pp. x+270. $3.00. 
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phology and histology of flowering plants. The next chapter deals with the 
physiological processes, photosynthesis and respiration. 

There is now an interruption in the phylogenetic sequence brought about by 
a chapter given over to a treatment of bacteria, intended at this point to indicate 
the part played in the cycles of matter and energy manifest in the organic world. 

The primitive seed plants, the gymnosperms, are next described. Chapters 
on the life-cycle of the flowering plant and on seed distribution and germination 
follow. The process of organic evolution in operation is discussed, with consid- 
eration given to the principles on which Darwin built his theory and to the more 
recent biologic evidence, particularly the réle of variation, heredity and its 
mechanism, mutation, and the significance of sex as a method of reproduction 
leading to multiplication of variation. A concluding chapter is given to plant 
classification, its basis, and the characteristics of principal families, with their 
better-known members. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, the author has succeeded in presenting a clear 
descriptive survey of the plant kingdom, unencumbered by excessive technical 
terminology. A well-educated layman who pretends to a knowledge of the plant 
kingdom might be expected to possess a command of the materials presented. 
Some people might venture the criticism that the form and the order of presenta- 
tion are traditional, but merely because this procedure is old does not mean that 
it is inefficient or undesirable. Perhaps more consideration has been given to 
comparative morphology than is necessary for a good understanding of the 
flowering plant and has caused certain aspects, such as genetics and the eco- 
nomic and appreciative aspects of botany, to be more or less neglected. For the 
purpose for which the book was written, however, the achievement is worthy. 
College administrators and instructors who are responsible for the initiation of 
introductory biology courses may profit from a reading of this book, and their 
conclusion is likely to be that it may well constitute one of the reference books or 
textbooks for students enrolled in an introductory course in the biological sci- 
ences. 

PALMER O. JOHNSON 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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HowLanbD, IVALCLARE Sprow. The Teaching of Body Mechanics: In Elementary 
and Secondary Schools. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., Inc., 1936. Pp. 
xii+ 204. $2.00. 

Problems in Teacher-Training. Proceedings of the 1935 Spring Conference of the 
Eastern-States Association of Professional Schools for Teachers, Vol. X. 
Compiled and edited by Alonzo F. Meyers. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1936. Pp. xx+354. 

PuNKE, Harotp H. The Courts and Public-School Property. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1936. Pp. xvi+314. $3.00. 

SoRENSON, HERBERT. Statistics for Students of Psychology and Education. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1936. Pp. viiit+374. $3.50. 

WELLts, Harrincton. The Teaching of Nature Study and the Biological Sciences. 

Boston: Christopher Publishing House, 1936. Pp. 334. $4.00. 


BOOKS PRIMARILY FOR HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


Bessey, MABEL A., and CoFFIn, ISABELLE P. Reading for Understanding. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1936. Pp. xiv+326. $1.00. 

Cops, WALTER Frank. Health for Body and Mind. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., Inc., 1936. Pp. xviiit534. $1.60. 

Cozens, FREDERICK W., TrIEB, Martin H., and Nemson, N. P. Physical 
Education Achievement Scales: For Boys in Secondary Schools. New York: 
A. S. Barnes & Co., Inc., 1936. Pp. vit+156. $1.60. 

Fow Ler, Burton P., and Smupson, MABEL E. Growth in English, Ninth Year. 
New York: Newson & Co., 1936. Pp. 464. $1.20. 

GEHRKENS, Kar~t Witson. Music in the Junior High School (Grades 7-9). 
Boston: C. C. Birchard & Co., 1936. Pp. xviii+228. 

GREENAN, JOHN T., and CottrELt, H. Louise. From Then until Now: Old 
World Background of Our Civilization. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1936. Pp. xx+422. $1.36. 

LennEs, N. J. Practical Mathematics. New York: Macmillan Co., 1936. Pp. 
xii+400. $1.20. 

Muzzey, Davip SAvILLE. A History of Our Country: A Textbook for High- 
School Students. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1936. Pp. xii+854+xlvi. $2.12. 
Quelques nouvelles histoires. Edited by Héléne Gobel. Boston: Houghton Mif- 

flin Co., 1936. Pp. 140. $0.88. 

RAYMOND, CHARLES Hartow. A Book of English: For Understanding, Ex- 
pressing, and Appreciating Thought. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1936. Pp. xii+ 
558. $1.32, 

Roux, Louis A. Premier cours de Frangais, pp. xiv+432, $1.48; Second cours 
de Frangais, pp. xvit+550, $1.76. New York: Macmillan Co., 1936. 

Utiman, B. L., and Henry, NorMAN E. New Second Latin Book. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1936. Pp. xvit+538+80. $1.68. 

WEEKS, RutH Mary; Cook, THELMA WINNBERG; and DEFFENDALL, P. H. 
English through Experience: Book II, pp. 218, $0.60; Book III, pp. 192, $0.60. 

New York: Macmillan Co., 1936. , 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
AND OTHER MATERIAL IN PAMPHLET FORM 


Court Decisions on Teacher Tenure in 1935. Committee on Tenure of the Na- 
tional Education Association. Washington: National Education Associa- 
tion, 1936. Pp. 48. $0.25. 

DowELt, ANITA SHEMWELL. The Physical Disability of Teachers in the White 
Elementary Schools of Baltimore, Maryland. Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Education, No. 24. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1936. Pp. 
xiv+98. $1.50. 

The Fourth Yearbook of School Law. Edited by M. M. Chambers. Washington: 
M. M. Chambers (744 Jackson Place), 1936. Pp. 154. $1.00. 

Jounson, Burces. Classes in “Journalistic Writing’ and “Journalism.” 
Schenectady, New York: English Research, Union College, 1936. Pp. 38. 
$0.25. 

Laws and Regulations Governing the Retirement of Teachers. Department of Edu- 
cation Bulletin No. 1. Sacramento, California: State Department of Edu- 
cation, 1936. Pp. vi+32. 

Motion Pictures of the World and Its Peoples. Spring-Summer, 1936. Boston: 
International Educational Pictures, Inc. (40 Mount Vernon Street), 1936. 

The Preparation of Teachers’ Salary Schedules: Part 1, Administrative and Fact- 
finding Procedures. Research Bulletin of the National Education Associa- 
tion, Vol. XIV, No. 1. Washington: Research Division of the National Edu- 
cation Association, 1936. Pp. 46. $0.25. 

Pupil Personnel, Guidance and Counseling. Review of Educational Research, 
Vol. VI, No. 2. Washington: American Educational Research Association 
of the National Education Association, 1936. Pp. 153-275. $1.00. 

Reading Disability: A Case Study. Child Research Clinic Series, Vol. II, No. 1, 
Whole No. 7. Langhorne, Pennsylvania: Child Research Clinic of the 
Woods Schools. Pp. 20. 

Recent issues of the Office of Education: 

Bulletin No. 17, 1935—Education for Democracy: Public Affairs Forums, by 
J. W. Studebaker and C. S. Williams. Pp. 74. 

Bulletin No. 18-II, 1936—Youth... Leisure for Living by Katherine 
Glover. Pp. 126. 

SmitH, Henry LESTER, and NOFFSINGER, Forest Rusy. A Basis for the Im- 
provement of Education in Rural Monroe County, Indiana. Bulletin of the 
School of Education, Indiana University, Vol. XII, No. 2. Bloomington, 
Indiana: Bureau of Co-operative Research, School of Education, Indiana 
University, 1936. Pp. 168. $0.50. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


OppyckE, JoHN B. Get It Right! A Cyclopedia of Correct English Usage. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1935. Pp. xx+674. $3.50. 
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